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N otes 


THE TASK OF THE INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION.—The 
discussions regarding the work and methods of the Institute, to which we 
drew attention in our last issue, continues. Among others, our President 
has taken up the question, and from the chair at the meeting where Sir 
Charles Harris’ paper was read, he observed that the special value of the 
paper lies in the fact “ that it illustrates just the method which it is among 
the principal objects of this Institute to pursue. Sir Charles Harris’ 
method has not been to deduce things a priori ; we are all a little apt to 
do that in considering administration, but he has taken the experience, 
the highly concrete experience of a long life in office, and he has given you 
certain results which have come to his mind as a study of that experience. 
. . . What Sir Charles Harris has done has been to take a subject of which 
his knowledge is very full, and to take the field of that subject and resolve 
it into principles and into results of observation which are of general 
application. That, I think, is a true mode of studying administration, and 
I believe that to-night he has rendered us of the Institute a valuable 
service by showing us the spirit in which our studies in the departments 
with which we are concerned must be carried on.” 

The special task of the Institute could scarcely have been better 
defined. 

A number of contributions from other members have reached us, 
which, with one exception, we have had to hold over owing to considera- 
tions of space. Our correspondent A. W. L., is, however, fairly typical of 
the others in that he is mainly concerned with popularizing the Institute 
and not with defining its task. That, we gather, is his object in suggesting 
debates. Now we are far from objecting to popularity. Is there not, 
though, a great danger in keeping this attractive but elusive jade too much 
in ourthoughts? Weare to woo her by organizing debates. No doubt the 
appropriate committee will take note of this ; and it is to be hoped that 
when two apparently equally well-informed persons with widely divergent 
views on some important aspect of public administration turn up, they 
will be given every opportunity to thrash out their differences before the 
Institute. 

Such debates would be popular. They are not likely to be frequent. 
The conditions of official life are not conducive to this sort of activity. 
Should the Institute, thus handicapped, undertake the organization of 
debates as a regular feature of its work ? 

The procedure would apparently be to frame a proposition on 
some important problem and then find some individual prepared 
to support the positive and another to take the negative. No doubt 
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those attending such debates would gain a certain amount of enter- 
tainment, and probably even a little knowledge ; but we doubt if there 
would be sufficient of either to make it worth while. The meaning 
and position of “‘ worth while ’’ is not, of course, absolute or permanently 
fixed. Its position to-day, when the Institute has neither a permanent 
home where members congregate for social intercourse, nor a full time 
secretary to organize everything, does not enable it to cover many 
activities which might be undertaken were our circumstances different. 
Debates, even if they reeked heavily of unreality, might prove pleasant 
and stimulating interludes in the life of a club, they are not generally good 
for loosely knit organizations such as ours. 

Let us state this point of view in another way. Debates in general 
are neither good nor bad, popular nor unpopular. The question of 
their worth depends entirely on circumstances. The circumstances of 
the Institute at the present time are such that it will prove most useful 
and most popular for it to continue to do the work for which it is best 
fitted, and which need lack neither interest nor variety. That is, to get 
its members to give the results of their study of the highly concrete 
experience of life in office as Sir Charles Harris and many others have 
done. 
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Decentralization 


By Sir CuHarLes Harris, G.B.E., K.C.B. 


7. attempting a formal definition of decentralization, I ought 
to explain why the title of devolution, under which through a mis- 
understanding this paper was first announced, was changed. I do not 
know how far a lexicographer would agree, but I think we may dis- 
tinguish between decentralization, as a characteristic of the relations 
between higher and lower authorities resting on the same basis, or, 
as a soldier would say, in the same chain of command, and devolu- 
tion or the entrusting of powers and duties by a higher authority 
to lower authorities, resting on a different basis; as when Whitehall, 
resting on the taxpayer, devolves powers and duties to the Town Hall, 
resting on the ratepayer. With devolution in this sense I shall make no 
attempt to deal, for the very good reason that I have practically no 
personal experience of it. At the present stage of that scientific ex- 
ploration of the sphere of administration which is the object of our 
Institute, it seems to me that we want travellers’ tales rather than 
attempts at systematic geography, and that the most useful contribution 
a humble individual can make to the common stock of knowledge and 
ideas, is to present the results of his own practical experience. Devolu- 
tion as distinct from decentralization does, it is true, exist in one region 
of Army administration, that is, in the relations between the War Office 
and the County Associations created by the Act of 1907 to administer 
the Territorials; but the position is very special, and it would be 
dangerous to attempt to draw any general conclusions from that 
experience. 

If I appear before you as a thoroughgoing advocate of decentralization, 
it is as a convert to that faith in middle age ; and I venture to hope that 
the fact that the missioner has himself occupied a seat on the penitents’ 
bench, may be accepted as some evidence, if not of the truth of his faith, 
at least of the conviction with which he holds it. At the beginning of 
my service I was greatly impressed by the lack of general knowledge and 
of grasp of central principle displayed in the local decisions and actions 
that came under my notice. For years the conviction grew upon me that 
a larger measure of active control from the centre would conduce to both 
efficiency and economy of administration ; and to-day, if I were to confine 
my view to particular details and to immediate results, I should still feel 
on that point no possible doubt whatever. It is when one falls back to 
Capability Brown’s view-point, and tries to see the wood as well as the 
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trees, that the certainty disappears. And I think the very fact that the 
word “ decentralization” is logically a negative points in the same 
direction as my own little pilgrim’s progress, suggesting that centralization 
is the natural condition and that the administrator when found in the wild 
state, and especially when caught young, will exhibit the characteristic 
markings of the centralizer, while those of the decentralizer must be 
sought among the older individuals, and—may we perhaps say ?—the 
more cultivated strains. 1 am going to attempt to suggest to youssome 
reasons why in this matter we should try to transcend the natural and 
obvious view. 

As I have just said, decentralization is a negative idea and therefore a 
bad starting-point for exploration. We shall do better if we transfer our 
attention to the positive idea of centralization and the forms in which it 
is to be found existing. It seems to me that there are two principal 
forms, and I have been at some pains to find labels for them. I shall call 
them simple and compound, because the second form, like compound 
interest, includes the first, only more so. Also, like compound interest, 
it is perfectly logical, may seem to a well-ordered mind to need no defence, 
and has the same supreme quality of reducing its victims to paralysis and 
despair. The main difference is, that while simple centralization drives up 
the functions of decision and authorization to the head centre, it leaves 
action, when decided upon, to be carried out by the subordinate authority ; 
while the compound form removes from him action as well. Of the simple 
form, perhaps the best-developed example is to be found in the military 
organization, where the War Office, the headquarters of a Commander-in- 
Chief, those of the Commander of an Army Corps, a Division, and so on, 
are all organized on the same general plan, with departments of the 
General Staff, the Adjutant General, and the Quartermaster-General, 
each dealing with its proper group of subjects, and where questions for 
decision, if beyond the powers assigned to the subordinate commander, go 
up the chain, and orders come down it. But at whatever point the order 
or decision is given, it comes down finally to be carried out by the 
executive authority at the lower end of the chain. A less complete 
example is afforded by the Post Office organization, where there is, under 
the General Post Office, a system of officers in charge of areas; but the 
chain is shorter than in the Army, and there is the important difference 
that the Engineering department does not come under the general area 
chief, but has a separate local organization of its own; so that whatever 
may be the reason why the head of a postal area is called a Surveyor, it 
is not that he is monarch of all he surveys. I am not presuming to 
indicate any opinion on that thorny question, when I say that if some one 
department stands out of the main chain, so that no decision affecting it 
and other departments can be taken, unless by consent, at any point 
short of the head office, it makes for centralization. 
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Centralization or decentralization of the simple type is a question of 
degree. I think it is Bertrand Russell who has said that discussion of 
such subjects should be conducted as far as possible in quantitative terms 
and that, for want of this precaution in political controversy, if the point 
at issue were the proper temperature for a sitting-room, one party would 
go to the country advocating absolute zero, while the other would stand 
out for the temperature of red-hot iron—and perhaps in these days he 
might have added that a third party, without naming any definite tem- 
perature, would content itself with saying that the eternal principles of 
thermal hygiene would shortly reassert themselves. Unfortunately, in 
administration generally it is not easy to mark degrees of centralization 
in plain figures, though in one very important branch of the subject, 
financial decentralization, figures naturally present themselves—of which 
more a little later. 

Before illustrating what I mean by compound centralization, let me 
digress for a moment. It is difficult to write concisely or clearly on the 
subject, because of the complete lack of any accepted technical vocabulary 
and of the ambiguity of many of the terms in common use. “ Depart- 
ment” for instance, may mean a whole organization like the War Office 
and Army combined (the War Department), or a Department of State 
like the War Office without the Army, or a section of the organization 
like the Quartermaster-General’s department, or an executive body like 
the Army Ordnance department, carrying out services not essentially 
military, as distinguished from the Staff which is essentially military, 
thinks, but does not itself execute. Staff, again, has also the quite 
different meaning of the whole body of persons employed in a department 
or office or other establishment ; and establishment also has several 
distinct meanings. But probably the word “ Service ’’ holds the record 
for ambiguity. Think of its different meanings in such phrases as Civil, 
Sea, Land, or Air Service, a service Department, meaning the Admiralty, 
War Office or Air Ministry, length of service, valuable service, service of 
the debt, a service of trains, a Part I works service, a service rendered by 
one department to another, and in this connection a service department 
in the sense of a purveying department. This list is not exhaustive, but 
I will content myself with asking whether so ambiguous a word is of 
service at all to those who need to speak exactly. I would venture to 
suggest, for the consideration of the Council, whether the Institute might 
not perhaps take up the task of standardizing the technical vocabulary of 
administration, so that in course of time the personnel of the Civil Service 
might use words in a defined sense. 

Well, I found that what I wanted to say about compound centralization 
was that it consists in replacing certain departmental services of the 
service departments by services performed for them by service depart- 
ments. I hope that to those who have followed me so far that is clear ; 
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but perhaps it would be well to supplement it. A department of State 
like the Admiralty or War Office, in pursuit of its main object of defence, 
exercises many different activities such as building, occupation of land, 
supply of stores in very great variety, medical services, and soon. Com- 
pound centralization withdraws these several activities or services one by 
one from such Departments of State and places them in the hands of 
central technical departments which exist for the special purpose of these 
particular activities. : 

In some comparatively unimportant matters, such as the supply of 
books and stationery, this has long been the established practice, and I 
should not suggest disturbing it ; though to carry it so far as to lay down 
that no printer may be employed anywhere under government except by 
the Stationery Office is another story. But of late years there has been 
much advocacy of a great extension of this type of centralization in far 
more important matters ; for instance, the establishment of a permanent 
ministry of Supply to provide material of all kinds for all purposes ; the 
creation of a central Lands department to buy, sell, and manage lands for 
all government departments, Crown lands only excepted ; the amalgama- 
tion of the Medical departments of the three fighting Services, 
and so on. Here we have no longer a mere question of degree, to be 
argued quantitatively ; it is a question of the kind of administrative 
system to be employed. 

So much by way of definition and illustration. Let us now look a 
little critically at simple centralization. At the first glance one sees its 
evident merits and falls captive to its symmetrical beauty. As Euclid 
would have stated it, in any organization the man that is at the head is 
the wisest and, of the others, he that is nearer to the head is wiser than 
he that is more remote; so that the higher up the chain a decision is 
given, the better it should be intrinsically ; and moreover, decisions given 
by final authority possess in addition that special merit pertaining to the 
judicial decisions of the House of Lords: that at all events they are final, 
and one can make one’s account with them. Further, central decisions 
mean uniformity ; and that, in public administration, and especially in 
that important sphere the remuneration of the individual, has come to be 
regarded as the highest good, not because it corresponds in any way to the 
facts of life, but because it is found to expose the least target to criticism. 
The conditions under which the Civil Servant works continually press 
him towards centralization, and particularly the two very wholesome 
institutions of Parliamentary questions and Treasury control. Questions 
are the recognized constitutional machinery for eliminating bureaucracy 
and enforcing the fundamental principle of British administration : that 
no Civil Servant is to decide a question involving any human interest. 
They and the kindred institution of letters from constituents bring the 
Minister into touch with detail, and it is one of his most important 
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functions to bring a whiff of the healthy open air of the constituencies 
into the devitalized atmosphere of a government office. Questions largely 
relate to personal grievances and claims, and I often used to feel how 
impossible it was to put the sum total of human knowledge about some 
complicated personal detail into a very hurried minute, addressed to a 
very hurried and perhaps new and suspicious minister, to justify the 
course quite rightly taken by some subordinate official, which to the 
minister looked like mere red-tape, but which in fact could not be reversed 
without opening flood-gates ; and how natural it was for the minister to 
say, ‘‘ Well, I suppose I must give that answer this afternoon, but I must 
have more time to go into these things in future, and should like them 
brought up to me for decision before refusals are given.” Then, when a 
case is brought up, the minister is very likely to want to take a course 
which, under the principle of uniformity, will have reverberations un- 
suspected by him, and reference to the Treasury becomes necessary. 
The Treasury, of course, knows by long experience the danger that one 
department may make concessions without regard to the claims that may 
result in another, and that ministers might not be adequately impressed 
by such consequences, even if their attention was drawn to them; and 
so it centralizes control in itself, and not unnaturally tends to work in the 
direction of uniformity, as all central departments do. Such uniformity 
and the closer organization of government employees and beneficiaries 
now prevailing, increase the danger of consequential claims arising, 
and the reply to this is to tighten the central control still further, so 
that centralization leads to uniformity, and uniformity leads to more 
centralization, and a vicious circle is generated. 

Of course, the effect of this is felt all down the chain; for if the head 
office has to submit a matter to the Treasury, it obviously cannot decen- 
tralize it, whatever its intrinsic unimportance. And so an official any- 
where is taught to regard individual cases as raising large general 
questions, for decision by central authorities; and if anyone, greatly 
daring, ventures to act for himself, he is not unlikely to find that by going 
outside regulation, or acting in the absence of regulation, he has only 
exposed himself to a demand from the Comptroller and Auditor-General 
to produce Treasury sanction after all, and, further, I have invariably 
found that the Public Accounts Committee starts from the view that 
Treasury sanction ought to have been obtained, though on occasion it 
will accept a good defence. 

So the stars in their courses fight for centralization, and the Press calls 
out for larger doses of Treasury control, though at the same time it girds 
at official delays and red-tape. With what prospect of success shall we 
struggle against a natural instinct reinforced by such potent influences ? 
Is there no real alternative to a fatalist acceptance, or should we take our 
stand against it, lest one good custom should corrupt the world? The 
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answer to these questions depends on the mode of action of central 
bodies—of the sun on its planets, and the planets in turn on their satellites. 
In our system, the Treasury holds a peculiarly central position, different 
from that of the Ministry of Finance in any other country ; and moreover, 
as Lord Bradbury once put it to me, Treasury control is just whatever 
the Treasury likes to make it. I am proud to have spent my whole 
official life as “‘ an outpost of the Treasury,” and an old commander of out- 
posts may be allowed, in a technical paper, to express his limited ideas on 
the theory of the relations between the outposts and G.H.Q., but nothing 
I may say about central bodies must be taken as attributing any position 
or policy to the actual Treasury of to-day. Premising, then, that a 
Treasury does not mean the Treasury, this is how the position appears 
to me. 

I start from the distinction between parsimony, the principle of not 
spending, or doing without things—a virtue once esteemed more highly 
than in these progressive days—and economy, the science of getting value 
for money. A Treasury, in our sense, is the High Priest of parsimony, 
and at Estimate time is enthroned in all its mystic vestments ; but when 
the government has fixed the money to be assigned to a department and 
the Chancellor has arranged to find it, the first duty is no longer to pursue 
parsimony within that limit and surrender as much as possible, but to 
practice economy by getting the best value for the money ; and as value 
is a technical judgment, this duty must lie primarily with the spending 
department. I do not suggest, of course, that economy is no concern of 
a Treasury, or parsimony of the spending department, which has to 
impose it on its sub-departments (to which it is in turn the central body), 
to do all it can to reduce its Estimates, and to accept Treasury decisions 
loyally ; but I suggest that, reciprocally, it should be given the freest 
possible hand in laying out its rationed total, and all experience shows 
that this is the way to secure the best results. It is easier to make a 
nation sober by Act of Parliament than to make a spending department 
economical by Treasury correspondence. 

This view is not in any way inconsistent with the duty of a Treasury or 
other central body to control : it is all a question of degree and method, of 
which the Treasury has unfettered choice. If the central body distin- 
guishes clearly between control and supervision—a line, like Lord Morley’s 
elephant, which we cannot define, but recognize when we see it—and 
adopts that line as the frontier between its own sphere and that of the 
inferior departments, it will aim at avoiding overlap with them, while 
maintaining oversight. Its method will be, not to go into details afresh, 
but to find means of integrating them and dealing with broader features. 
If it has no such means at hand, it may find itself driven back on the 
alternative line of trying to do the work of the inferior departments over 
again, so creating a centralization that may become a tyranny in detail. 
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A good deal, therefore, will depend upon suitable methods of integration. 
Two such methods are well established : inspection and accounts. The 
former does not mean waiting until details are submitted and then 
holding inquisition on the spot ; that is only a way of doing work over 
again. Inspection is best suited to technical matters, and a good example 
of what it does mean is afforded by military training. The general staff 
officer does not stand at the elbow of the commander and check him if he 
is not putting his men rigidly through a prescribed course; he gives 
him his head and tests the results by setting the troops to accomplish 
some practical task. For administration, reducible to the least common 
denominator of money, all business men rely on accounts—not mere 
indexes to vouchers proving that every payment, whatever its merits, 
was duly authorized, but accounts summarizing results which the mind 
can grasp as showing whether the stewardship on the whole has been good 
or bad. By such means a central department can not only preserve 
control, but improve it ; for at present, all the criticism and control are 
applied to the prospectus, and the dividend, the actual result, is never 
brought to light. 

My answer, then, to the question whether centralization of details is 
inevitable, is ‘‘ No; so far as each central department, beginning with the 
centre of all, will choose the line of integration, and can develop the 
machinery necessary to that end.” But if this is held to be impossible, 
then indeed we are in a parlous state; for we must recognize that the 
higher wisdom, the finality, the universality of centralized decisions 
are bought at a price, and of that price the components are the paralysis 
of action, the multiplication of delays and the psychological effect upon 
the great majority of officials. It is true that my experience 
has lain in regions where action and the time-factor are of special import- 
ance; but the man who first said ‘“ Bis dat qui cito dat’’ was not an 
Army administrator, and there are many instances in civilian affairs in 
which a less enlightened decision, promptly acted upon, is better than 
the quintessence of human wisdom deferred till the twelfth hour has 
struck. Do not think that I want to see everything remodelled on 
military lines, or that I claim decentralization to be a part of military 
tradition—far from it. Centralization has long been known as one of the 
beseti...g sins of all armies in peace time ; and though the vast scale of 
modern war has made it impossible in the fighting of battles, and though 
all soldiers are now (at all events in theory) advocates of decentralization, 
and not least in matters financial, so human is the heart that beats under 
a red coat, that it is a common experience to find a soldier enthusiastically 
keen on decentralization, down to the particular place he holds in the 
chain, but much impressed by the practical difficulties involved in 
carrying it any lower 

It will be instructive to glance at the history of decentralization in 
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our Army. Originally, there was no centralization of the administrative 
services (as we should call them) because the regiment in peace was a self- 
contained organization. It provided its own food, which was paid for 
out of the soldier’s shilling ; the Colonel farmed the clothing to his own 
profit, bought his own horses and forage out of an allowance, and so on. 
Then followed an era of departmentalization, leading to a sort of com- 
pound centralization within the War Department, through the formation 
of administrative departments to deal with such matters, not under the 
orders of the Commander-in-Chief, but civilian in status. In 1870, a 
regimental indent for things like barrack furniture or cooking utensils 
passed all the way up through the Brigade and Division to the Commander- 
in-Chief at the Horse Guards, whence his Quartermaster-General trans- 
mitted it in due form to the War Office, which sent it on (if approved) to 
the Commissary General and so on down the chain of the Ordnance 
Department to the Store Officer who actually had such things in his 
hands ; and he, if the regiment had not by that time left his jurisdiction, 
issued the things. The then Commander-in-Chief and his staff defended 
all this as necessary ; for, said they, it was their duty to see that the troops 
were properly found, and how were they to do it, if such matters were 
transacted without their cognizance ? But Lord Northbrook, the enlight- 
ened assistant of that enlightened minister Cardwell, arranged a system 
by which general regulations defined what the troops were entitled to, 
and men on the spot saw that they got it from the local magazines. 

When, later on, the Commander-in-Chief became responsible for the 
material as well as the personnel of the Army, the feature of compound 
centralization dropped out, and the generals in commands were given 
powers of ordering extra-regulation issues in temporary emergencies, 
subject to reporting for sanction to the War Office. So far decentrali- 
zation progressed ; but in spite of repeated efforts, any further advance 
in administrative matters found itself in the main blocked by the require- 
ments of Parliamentary finance. For in those days the ruling notion of 
pursuing economy was to parcel out funds in watertight compartments, 
and allow no virement without superior authority. Army estimates were 
divided, as Navy estimates are still, into fifteen separate votes, virement 
requiring Treasury authority covered eventually by an Act of Parliament ; 
and these votes were further divided into some 200 or more sub-heads, 
virement between which required Treasury authority ; and, in theory at 
all events, failing such authority anything unspent on any sub-head 
reverted to the Exchequer. I say “in theory,” because with an Army 
all over the world, it was impossible to know exactly how any sub-head 
would come out, until months after the end of the year, when of course 
it was too late to remedy an excess ; so that one constantly found oneself 
driven back on the Nelsonian theory of monocular vision at telescopic 
ranges, and a good many of the 200 little annual surrenders failed to 
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materialize. Moreover, these watertight compartments referred to formal 
classes of expenditure, such as pay, food, fuel, and so on, all over the world, 
and not to any particular branch of the Army, or geographical area, so 
that the only account that could show how any particular sub-head stood 
as compared with the estimate, was the central account kept at the War 
Office itself, from which the annual Appropriation Account was prepared. 
On such a plan, where the account is, there also must the financial control 
reside ; and how could the heads of administrative departments at the 
War Office, each under strict orders to keep the expenditure within this 
intricate cellular structure of limits, give any real decentralized spending 
power to local military authorities ? To have made each such authority 
an annual allotment under each sub-head, would only have intensified the 
evil. Soit came about that whatever attempts were made to decentralize, 
centralization always crept back. In fact, the whole system of appro- 
priation by votes and sub-heads put the Treasury virtue of parsimony, 
not spending, into the place that ought to be occupied by the administra- 
tive virtue of economy, or getting value for money ; not by lopping off 
limbs with half-shut eyes and an axe, but by scientifically measuring the 
ratio of return to expenditure, and concentrating effort upon improving 
that ratio. 

There is now only one Army vote, and the expenditure is so grouped 
that each head of a regiment, a hospital, a store depot or any other 
establishment gets a monthly account setting out the expenses of his 
particular “show ”’ under all heads, reduced to cost per some suitable 
economic unit ; and he is expected to use his wits so that if he wants to 
spend on this, he saves on that, without being told every minute that he is 
overstepping cne or more of 200 meaningless limits. By accepting this 
change, the Treasury has at all events made real financial decentralization 
formally possible, though much remains to be done before a finished 
superstructure on that basis has been built. 

As I said, advance towards decentralization was blocked in the main ; 
but something was accomplished from 1901 onwards, and it will be worth 
while to see just what it was. In the first place, branches of the War 
Office finance department were planted out at the headquarters of military 
commands, to examine accounts and to act as financial advisers to the 
generals in command, though not under their orders. About the same 
time, an annual sum of £5,000 was placed at the disposal of the Secretary 
of State to cover minor expenditure of a non-recurring character, which 
would otherwise from its nature have required Treasury sanction, and 
other sums amounting in all to £6,500 were similarly placed at the disposal 
of generals commanding, to obviate correspondence with the War Office. 
After the war, these grants were increased in view of the diminished value 
of sterling. They afford a useful relief from correspondence of a petty 
kind, but it is significant that so accustomed is everyone concerned to 
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sending matters on for sanction as the law of official life, that some 
vigilance is required to ensure that the extra-regulation powers (as 
they are called) do not fall into abeyance. 

Expenditure on building services, which naturally appeared in 
estimates on a geographical plan, was decentralized as far as maintenance 
and minor new services were concerned ; but as each Part I service, of 
£2,000 and over, formed a separate Treasury watertight compartment, 
not much could be done in that quarter. After the war, the £2,000 was 
raised to £3,000, but at the present price of building work, that apparent 
relaxation is really a turn of the screw towards centralization. 

These last two changes give a quantitative meaning to decentrali- 
zation, and the fourth direction in which something was done—the write- 
off of losses of public property—is even more illuminating on that score. 
In the Army, such losses are matters of military system and discipline 
rather than of finance, the main issue being whether anyone concerned 
failed to do what might properly be expected of a careful man under the 
practical conditions of Army life, and cases are accordingly dealt with on 
the basis of a military Court of Inquiry. In theory, all losses require 
Treasury authority for write-off, and must be reported to Parliament in 
the annual accounts; but the Treasury delegates power within certain 
money limits to the Army Council, and allows the Council to delegate 
within certain other limits to local generals, provided that the local 
finance branch of the War Office agrees. 

For legal reasons, if it is considered that any officer should make good 
part of the loss, the case must be dealt with by three members of the 
Army Council (of which one is always a financial member), so that War 
Office consideration of these cases falls on the highest authorities there. 
Having spent many months of my life on these post-mortems, I am fully 
aware of their value (within limits) for administration, as showing the 
way in which the flesh-and-blood Army reacts to the instructions so 
continuously showered on it ; but their financial value is another story, 
and it is from that point of view that the limits of delegation must be 
considered. There is an elaborate classification of such limits, running 
to some 40 heads, with which I will not bore you, but I will take a few 
examples only. For losses by fraud, suspected fraud, or gross careless- 
ness, for stores lost in a contractor’s hands, and for nugatory expenditure 
such as failing to use a passage taken up in a ship, no one outside the 
Treasury had any power whatever in 1914. For theft, the Council’s 
limit was £5, the general’s {1. For over-issues to an individual, the 
Council’s limit was £20, and the general’s the same. For stores lost or 
deficient in account, the limit was £100. In 1922, the general’s limits 
were doubled, for higher prices, which now means some real increase ; 
while the Council got powers up to £25 for cash and £50 for stores where 
it had none before ; its £5 for theft was raised to £25 cash and £100 stores, 
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the £20 for over-issues to £100, and the £100 for deficient stores to £200. 
That was real progress. But still, remembering that all this writing 
about spilt milk employs officers of the highest rank all up the chain, 
that it is primarily administration, and that on its financial side it might 
well be left to statistical integration and audit, except in cases of real 
importance ; remembering that, with supply expenditure standing in the 
Budget at £400,000,000, and with the War Office finance branch at the 
general’s elbow, he is still limited to {2 for some things and nothing at all 
for others, I think you will realize that the decentralizer has not exactly 
brought off a break-through. 

Now consider the psychological effect on a human being of a life spent 
under conditions of centralization—I do not mean the quill-drivers and 
office-wallahs, but the men from whom the commanders of the forces and 
the heads of civil departments will be chosen. In those positions they 
will be wanted to show initiative, to love responsibility, to act promptly, 
to look outside departmental blinkers. And yet, by concentrating all 
real responsibility at the head, and even removing it very often to an out- 
side department, we secure that in the case of the great majority, before 
a man’s chance of real responsibility comes, the greater part of his life 
will have been spent in unfitting him for it and teaching him to avoid it ; 
to wait till things are brought up to him and then pass them on for higher 
decision ; to accept delays as the law of official life ; to represent his own 
narrow sectional view of a question to those above him, and leave them to 
harmonize it with wider considerations. We make work as meaningless as 
possible by so arranging it that a man does not see the results of his own 
actions. Wanting him to be economical, we take care not to let him 
know the cost of the things he uses, not to enlist his brains in the cause of 
economy, but to force it on him from afar, with an air of knowing what he 
wants, or ought to want, better than he can—and then we wonder that he 
does not respond. I will not attempt to give illustrations of the effect of 
this psychological factor from War Office experience, though I could give 
many, lest I should seem to have forgotten the French scientist’s warning 
to his research students, ‘‘ if you are not very careful, you will find what 
you are looking for’’; but here is recent and independent evidence. 

Our classical accountancy frowned on interdepartmental payments, 
and when in 1919 the Army accounts were remodelled to include items of 
cost like stationery and postal services, in the sure faith that economy 
would result, principle was still held to forbid payment from Army to 
Civil votes, and these services had to be rather awkwardly written off on 
the face of the accounts as “‘ items of cost for which no cash payment is 
made.” But from April, 1922, the Treasury tried the experiment of 
making all government departments pay the Post Office for telegrams, 
and the last report of the Public Accounts Committee gives the result. 
It says, ‘‘ the authorities of the Post Office have reported to the Treasury 
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that the change resulted in a reduction of about 50 per cent in the number 
of telegrams sent, and that the average number of words in each telegram 
was less.” That is just the sort of result that follows as soon as you let a 
man see the result of his own actions, and appeal not to his obedience but 
to his intelligence. But :f you deny him the exercise of the faculty of 
contrivance, the adaptation of limited means to measurable ends, the 
measurement of his results against those of other men—things which give 
zest even to dull work, and stimulate keenness where the incentive of 
direct gain is absent—if you will not let Tommy make his own mistakes 
and learn by them, but are always sending nurse to “‘ see what he is doing 
and tell him not to,’’ then before long he comes to hug his chains, to feel 
that provided he can quote regulations or precedent for everything he does 
himself, and sends on to higher authority everything else, he has done 
what is expected of him and is blameless, whatever happens-—‘‘ safety 
first." Thus, instead of training administrators we breed red-tape worms, 
and ludicrously defeat the high aims of efficiency and economy with 
which we embarked on the course of centralization ; just as a man in a 
fog, having lost the distant view and looking at his own feet, may find 
himself heading straight back to his starting-point. And the heads of 
departments, instead of having time to think ahead, find themselves in 
the condition described by Lord Wolseley, when he was Commander-in- 
Chief, as “‘ buried in silly little papers on silly little subjects.” 

Now let us turn to compound centralization; and that opens the 
wider question of the general lay-out of our administrative system, for a 
survey of which we naturally turn to the report of the Machinery of 
Government Committee of 1918, under our Chairman of to-night. After 
a review of the whole position, that Committee found that the choice lay 
between two main principles on which business might be distributed : 
according to the class of persons whose interests are being dealt with, or 
according to the nature of the services to be rendered ; and they chose 
the latter as the main principle to be followed, on the broad ground that 
the former would lead to “ Lilliputian administration,’ and could not 
reach the high standard of specialized service which the latter promised. 
But it would be a mistake to conclude that they recommended what 
I have called compound centralization, for the report goes on to say that 
for great nationalized services such as defence, or postal or (as then 
appeared possible) railway communications, the work of dealing with the 
large personnel employed was of such importance that the two distinct 
principles of persons and services led to the same result, viz. the existence 
of separate ministries (which I will call Class A ministries) for such under- 
takings ; while the conflict between the two principles became acute only 
in dealing with ministries of administrative supervision and control 
(which I will call Class B) such as education, trade, agriculture, and so on. 
The Class A ministries would be largely self-contained, and the report 
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explicitly recognizes that if, for instance, a ministry of supply had been 
maintained, its relations with the defence departments would have 
required very special study and adjustment. My own experience makes 
me heartily agree with these conclusions, though I reach them by a some- 
what different path. To me, Class A ministries differ from Class B not in 
the large numbers of persons they directly employ, but in the nature of 
their work ; and the distinction presents itself to my mind as between 
ministries of action and ministries of direction. It is because Class A 
ministries are immediately responsible for action in matters of vital 
importance, that it is necessary to give them powers fairly commensurate 
with their responsibilities, even at some sacrifice of symmetry in 
organization. 

It is fundamental with us that the ministers at the head of the 
Admiralty, the War Office and the Air Ministry are responsible to the 
nation, not for a high standard of expertise in this and that, but for the 
integral fighting efficiency of our defensive services ; and the man in the 
street interprets this very crudely as meaning that he will have somebody 
to hang if there is failure in the day of battle. In the Crimean war there 
was failure but no one to hang, because the responsibility for the campaign 
was divided between half a dozen different authorities and departments. 
Compound centralization had proved disastrous, and it was found essential 
to create at once a self-contained War Office by pitchforking the various 
sections together in the middle of the war, and appointing a Secretary of 
State for War to run it as a whole-time job. In this process, the War 
Office absorbed the old Ordnance Office which from Tudor times had 
supplied weapons to both Navy and Army ; and some thirty-five years 
later the Admiralty, on the ground of its responsibility for the fighting 
efficiency of the fleet, created a Naval Ordnance department to take over 
from the War Office the naval side of the work, so affording a good instance 
of that overlapping of departments performing similar services, on which 
the advocates of compound centralization have concentrated so much 
attention. 

The case for a self-contained Post Office is not, of course, a matter of 
national life and death, like these ; but we probably all feel that if our 
letters are not punctually on the breakfast table and our telephones 
efficient, there ought to be some one responsible minister who in the last 
resort can be driven from office. No maze or web of interdepartmental 
committees from specialist departments, can give the necessary guarantee 
that such services as these are kept efficient and progressive. 

Putting it pictorially, one may say that in the administrative field 
there is an area of action, stratified vertically, and an area of direction, 
stratified horizontally ; and compound centralization is an attempt to 
extend the horizontal stratification to the area-of actiongnot in substi- 
tution for the vertical—for that would be going back to the Crimean 
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muddle, and the public simply will not have it—but in addition to it, on 
the plea that in this way you get a higher standard of efficiency as well as 
economy. And incidentally—I do not for a moment suggest design— 
all these horizontal centralized departments tend to stand in a specially 
close relation to the Treasury. With purveying departments like the 
Stationery Office, having no minister, this is inevitable. I have seen it 
stated that the Office of Works, to which it has more than once been 
suggested that Army building work should be transferred, is in some 
special historical sense a sub-department of the Treasury, though it has 
a minister who may be of Cabinet rank. Any reference to the Govern- 
ment Actuary was originally to have been made through the Treasury. 
Whether this is the actual practice I do not know. What position the 
Ministry of Supply would eventually have held, if it had continued, can 
only be surmised, but its selling department ended in the Treasury. 
Thus, our lay-out would resemble one of those wooden gratings you see in 
a boat, consisting of bars crossing one another at right angles, mortised 
together at every crossing, and the whole gripped firmly in a stout frame. 
For rigidity and resistance to any slipping, it is not to be surpassed, and 
there are many positions in which that is the most important quality. 
But I think, if this plan were adopted, some unfortunate minister of 
Class A might some day have occasion to recall that in the good old days 
men found themselves tied up to just such a grating to take a flogging. 

But, coming closer, there are difficulties of a more immediate kind. 
Since, under our political system, a minister’s responsibilities are broadly 
defined by his Parliamentary estimates, how is expenditure conducted 
on compound centralization principles to appear in estimates and 
accounts? For instance, with a Munition or Supply ministry outside the 
War Office, how is provision to be made for Army munitions? Is the 
expenditure to rest finally in the accounts of the Supply Department, or is 
the War Office to provide for it in Army estimates, and repay the Ministry 
of Supply? In the Great War, of course, the Army got unlimited 
quantities of anything it asked for—sometimes even more than it asked 
for—without knowing or caring anything about cost ; but that could not 
continue. From 1855 to 1888, the War Office supplied the Navy with 
munitions free of charge, though with strict limitation ; but when Europe 
had accepted the view that peace is an interval for preparation between 
wars, that plan was found unworkable and, as I said, the Admiralty took 
over the duty. 

A return to the old independent Ordnance Department had been 
mooted, but a very high authority, after studying the question, summed 
up the position by saying that under modern conditions it would pass the 
wit of man to define the relations of the Admiralty and the War Office to 
such a department. In 1919-20 it was ordered that the War Office should 
provide in its estimates for paying the Ministry of Supply for whatever it 
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had. As the ministry disappeared before the war muddle had been cleared 
up, this plan was never tried out, but while it lasted it promised to 
develop all the difficulties that my early experiences in connection with 
Naval Ordnance had led me to anticipate. Anyone who has himself 
administered a Store vote, not for ordinary goods like stationery, which 
are in common use and can be stocked by the purveying department, but 
for highly technical and costly specialities like modern weapons, knows 
what those difficulties are. The department responsible for estimating 
and working the vote on which the charges finally rest, has no earthly 
chance if it has no first-hand touch with prices, no control over priority, 
contract policy, contracts, factories, inspection and the other ingredients, 
the deft blending of which is essential to a successful dish-up at the end 
of the year. I am not merely flogging the dead horse of the Ministry of 
Supply. Similar difficulties arose over Army Sea Transport while a 
separate Ministry of Shipping existed ; and experience of the buying and 
selling of land on any considerable scale on annual estimates, points to 
acute difficulty with an independent Central Lands Department Our 
whole system of Parliamentary finance pre-supposes that the administra- 
tion of a vote lies effectively in the hands of some one minister. Neither 
in theory nor in practice have I been able to find any satisfactory solution 
of this problem. 

Before passing on, let me mention a pernicious form of compound 
centralization, in which the activity withdrawn from a Class A ministry 
is not transferred to a central department ad hoc, but remains in com- 
mission. For example, it was proposed to amalgamate the medical 
services of the three fighting forces. The movement towards assimilating 
in detail the pay codes of the three forces, which has been in evidence since 
the war, makes in the same direction. Of course, a general balance of 
advantages, as seen from the recruiting market, must be maintained 
between the three, but there could be no greater mistake than to work 
towards a joint pay code, not only because the conditions of life in sea 
and land forces are essentially different, but also because the closer you 
get to a joint code, the closer you will be driven to joint administration. 
If the uniformity complex in the central mind should have that result, 
the fighting ministries would find themselves running a sort of eternal 
four-legged race, each unable to stir without the other two. The position 
as regards civilian employees is quite different, for, though it is all be- 
coming much too centralized, the Civil Service proper is to a large extent 
one service, though in many departments, and there is a central 
administrative branch in the Treasury. 

Are we, then, between the devil of disintegrated responsibility and the 
deep sea of Lilliputian administration and loss of specialized efficiency ? 
Well, to some extent we are; but, after all, that region is our normal 
habitat, and has a healthy climate for an active man. We must sacrifice 
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something ; but, as Ruskin says somewhere, a shrub remains a shrub 
just because it lacks the forest tree’s habit of sacrificing some branches to 
others. If we go back to the Machinery of Government Report, we shall 
there find the elements of a solution which should keep the sacrifice 
within the limits of toleration. The report, you may remember, recognizes 
that a service or interest such as education, health, finance, is in some 
connections dominant and in some subordinate; and lays down that, 
where it is subordinate, it should be committed to a special section or 
department within the ministry of the dominant interest. Ifa question 
arises in a particular case as to which is the lady and which the tiger, we 
must go back to practical life. For instance, where should agricultural 
education come: in the Ministry of Education, or of Agriculture ? 
That depends on whether we want to see the best farming taught, though 
possibly by old methods, or a possibly out-of-date style of farming, 
taught in the most modern and compelling manner. The question 
answers itself. Finance is a very strong and dominant interest, but in 
national defence it is subordinate because in the last resort, when all the 
possibilities of economy have been exhausted, safety must come before 
parsimony ; and therefore defence finance is rightly committed to separate 
departments in the ministries of defence and not, as in India, to the 
Treasury itself. But, with an organization on these lines, the report 
insists on the necessity for the branches of subordinate interests to keep 
in close touch with one another, and with the ministry in which their 
particular interest is dominant, whether by standing committees or by 
other means, so that they may reciprocally share their experience, and 
keep in the van of progress in their special subject. The point on which 
I would insist is that such committees, technical associations or dis- 
cussions are not to be a link in the chain of action. In all ordinary 
matters, the King’s government in any ministry must be carried on by 
the authorities of that ministry, with such help and advice as its own 
sections of subordinate interests can give; and the true function of the 
collaboration with similar technical sections or departments outside, is 
not government by general consent, but the improvement of the quality 
of that advice. If it is really expert and is fearlessly given, it will not fail 
in the long run to carry the weight it deserves. And here I seem to see a 
great sphere of usefulness for our Institute. By these methods, though 
you may drop a point here and there, you will preserve the possibility of 
action, maintain personal responsibility, and avoid the bottomless pit of 
administration by interdepartmental committees. 

And now, do these lines of thought lead up to any practical rules of 
conduct ? I think they do, but it must be frankly recognized that they 
involve swimming against the stream, forsaking the shrub habit, and 
sacrificing present convenience to future good, and such proceedings will 
not commend themselves to everyone. As the subject is negative, the 
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rules present themselves naturally in the form of “ Don’t.” For instance, 
as regards simple centralization— 

(1) Don’t regard centralization as anything but a necessary evil at 
best—not even if you are at the centre ; and if you are not, don’t think 
decentralization should stop at yourself. 

(2) Don’t think the central point of view must be right in every case 
because it is central. Like other generalizations and abstractions, it 
may have lost touch with the concrete particular. Don’t forget that the 
executive man on the circumference sees things that the centre doesn’t, 
but give him his head whenever you can. Any chambermaid can put a 
man into the room where Procrustes keeps that famous bed. 

(3) Don’t wait for the man below to extract from you a little freedom, 
grudgingly given, but develop your integrating machinery and then give 
him all he can carry. 

(4) Don’t forget that precept of Bacon, the greatest Englishman 
who has written on administration, ‘‘ Interlace not businesse save of 
necessitie,’ and, in particular, don’t consider yourself debarred from 
treating an exceptional case exceptionally and promptly, by some far- 
fetched analogy with some different case in another department. 

(5) Don’t fall into the snare of unifying pay where the conditions of 
life are essentially different. If equals be added to unequals, the wholes 
are unequal. (Euclid again !) 

(6) Don’t cut down the discretion of the man below, or his class, by 
requiring submission to higher authority in future, because he has made 
a mistake. Teach him and try him again; but if he is unteachable, 
shunt him. Delegation cannot be successful unless there is power to 
select and to weed. All branches and grades of the public service suffer 
from carrying passengers in the boat, because it requires less determina- 
tion to go on than to stop and put them ashore. And for this reason, 
don’t let Whitley Councils or anything else deprive a Head of the control 
of his staff. Remember that “ selection men ”’ are always in a minority. 

It is easy to multiply such maxims, and even to secure mental assent 
to them, but, just because simple centralization is a matter of degree, it 
is not easy to keep them to the fore in practice. Video meliora, proboque ; 
deteriora sequor. 

But when you come to compound centralization, it is quite simple. 
There is only one rule: DON’T. 
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Office Organization of the 
London County Council 


By Montacu H. Cox, LL.B. (London) 
(Clerk of the L.C.C.) 


NLIKE Government departments, municipal authorities have 

problems of organization in two phases—first as regards the distribu- 
tion of matters of policy and magnitude amongst committees of their own 
members, and secondly, as regards the distribution of matters of advice, 
administration and routine amongst the officers whom they employ. It 
is upon the second phase as dealt with by the London County Council 
that I am asked to speak to-night. You will not expect me in the time at 
my disposal to enter in great detail into the powers which the London 
County Council may exercise, and the duties which it must perform. My 
job to-night is not that of the physician to diagnose disease, nor that of 
the anatomist to perform an autopsy, nor even that of the taxidermist, 
to give semblance of life to the inanimate. In fact, I am merely 
essaying to articulate the skeleton, and may, therefore, be described 
as performing the same function to the staff of the London County Council 
as Mr. Venus in “ Our Mutual Friend”’ performed for those who came 
under his hands. Lest, however, I should be regarded in the same bony 
light, I will say as to committee organization, that there are eighteen 
standing committees, the scope of whose duties is generally sufficiently 
indicated by their names. They are, in alphabetical order—Building 
Acts, Education, Establishment, Finance, Fire Brigade, General Purposes, 
Highways, Housing, Improvements, Local Government, Records and 
Museums, Main Drainage, Mental Hospitals, Parks and Open Spaces, 
Parliamentary, Public Control, Public Health, Stores and Contracts, 
Theatres and Music Halls. In addition there are special committees, so 
called either because the subjects with which they deal are transitory, or are 
for one reason or another not suitable or not yet ripe for inclusion in the 
permanent organization. Such are the Appeals Committee under the 
Metropolis Management Act, the London Electric Supply Committee, the 
Midwives Acts Committee, the Small Holdings and Allotments Com- 
mittee, the Special Committee on Health Administration in London, the 
Special Committees on Staff (Appeals), Thames Bridges, Unemployment, 
Town Planning, and Welfare of the Blind. Truly a formidable list—all 
involving official work, and even so, taking no account of such extra 
Council bodies as Whitley Councils, in which full share must be taken. 

Speaking very broadly, the subjects of the Council’s office organization 
are (1) committee work, by which I mean all that general administrative 
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and clerical work, by means of which policy is framed and administration 
and policy are kept in touch, by means of which Council and committee 
decisions are ascertained and made known to those concerned, and by 
means of which co-ordination and concentration of effort are secured ; 
(2) professional and technical work which needs no elaborate explanation, 
but which in the Council’s service includes engineering, legal, architect- 
ural, medical, valuation and parliamentary work, and (3) special work 
such as education, parks, weights and measures, licensing of varied kinds, 
fire brigade, finance, tramways, stores, and mental hospitals. 

Again speaking very broadly, the basic principles of the Council’s 
organization are (1) direct and undivided responsibility, (2) the association 
in one department, under one head, of all work of kindred character, 
including together the duty of giving advice and the responsibility for 
the current administration of a service or series of services, directly 
connected with or dependent upon that advice, and (3) a negative, but 
extremely important principle—the avoidance of any unnecessary identi- 
fication of committee with department—in other words, and those the 
words of a standing order— 

The advice and assistance of the heads of departments of the Council are to 
be at the service of all committees which need such advice and assistance to enable 
them to fulfil a duty entrusted to them by the Council ; but no subsidiary duty 


placed upon a head of a department shall be allowed to interfere with the discharge 
of the duties for which he is primarily appointed. 


You will observe that I have omitted from the principles of the Council’s 
organization that matter most important to all public authorities, whether 
central or local—financial control. This I must do by reason of the limits 
of my subject—financial control falls primarily to the other phase of 
organization, though you will doubtless realize that subsidiarily it is 
contained in the first of the principles enunciated, and I will show in due 
course how in the Council’s organization this appears. 

So much for generalization. You will, of course, be unable to find 
what I have stated in any document published by the Council—at least 
you will not find it set out in these broad and general terms. But if, as I 
invite you to do, you will give those genial documents, the Council’s 
minutes from 1889 to date, a thorough study, I think I shall be safe in 
saying that you will find those general statements amply borne out by 
specific and particular resolutions. 

Now to get down to brass tacks. Taking the subjects of organization 
under the heads which I have already indicated, the work is next 
grouped into departments. Under committee work come three depart- 
ments—the Clerk of the Council’s, the Education Officer’s and the 
Mental Hospitals. For reasons into which I need not enter here, the 
committee work of the Education Committee and their sub-committees, 
and the committee work of the Mental Hospitals Committee and their 
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sub-committees are not divorced but judicially separated from the com- 
mittee work of all other committees. I say judicially (whether judiciously 
or not, is not in issue) separated, because the Clerk of the Council, while 
solely responsible as regards all other committees, has certain liaison 
duties in regard to the Education and Mental Hospitals Committees, 
designed to secure those objects which are briefly summarized by thac 
blessed word “‘ co-ordination.”” So far the duties of these three depart- 
ments, while not overlapping, run into one another, each of the two last 
deriving help and guidance from the first in this particular sphere. Each 
department is, however, charged with other duties; those entrusted to 
the Clerk of the Council also fall under our present category, while those 
entrusted to the Education Officer and to the Chief Officer of the Mental 
Hospitals Department, fall under the third category. The position of the 
Clerk of the Council is thus described in standing orders— 


366. The Clerk of the Council shall exercise all functions imposed by statute 
upon the Clerk of the Council, except as provided in Standing Order No. 419 in 
respect of duties placed upon the Clerk of the Council by the Order under the Finance 
Act, 1908, and as such shall be the chief administrative official of the Council. 
He shall be responsible for the proper conduct of the Council’s business, and see 
that it is carried on with order and regularity, and in accordance with what is 
prescribed by the Acts of Parliament, the standing orders of the Council, and the 
orders of reference to the various committees. 


More particularly standing order No. 370 lays it down that— 

The Clerk of the Council shall— 

(i) Have under continuous observation the condition and activities of the Council’s 
staff, with a view to its effective and economical employment, and make all inquiries 
that he may deem necessary to that end. Provided that the comptroller shall be 
associated with the Clerk of the Council in reports and inquiries under this standing 
order affecting the cost of administration or having a financial bearing, except 
such as solely concern the department of the comptroller. 

(ii) Carry out inquiries and investigations into any matters connected with 
departmental administration or methods of working. 

(iii) Make recommendations to heads of departments in respect of minor matters 
of administration. 

(iv) Report to the committee concerned on all questions of appointment, pro- 
motion, superannuation, dismissal or disciplinary change recommended by heads 
of departments, provided that he shall not be required, in the ordinary course, to 
report upon the appointment, etc., of teachers, instructors, and examiners in the 
Council’s schools and institutions. 

(v) See that all standing orders and regulations of the Council relating to the 
staff are efficiently carried out. 

(vi) Bring to the notice of committees the claims of any officer entitled to 
consideration, when a new appointment has been determined upon, before it is 
decided to advertise for outside candidates. 

(vii) Advise the committees in cases in which it would be to the advantage of 
the service that transfers should be made from one department to another. 


More particularly he is charged with the general conduct of correspond- 
ence, including, however, that relating to education and mental hospitals 
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only if it be of first class importance, and excluding that which is purely 
financial; the preparation of general statistics; the oversight of all 
reports of committees to the Council; the preparation of the Council’s 
annual reports ; the codification and publication of standing orders and 
regulations ; and the administration of the Council’s powers in regard to 
war charities. 

Under the second category fall the professional departments of the 
Chief Engineer, the Mental Hospitals Engineer, the Architect, the 
Solicitor, the Medical Officer, the Valuer and the Parliamentary Officer. 
A few words are necessary in regard to each of these. 

The Chief Engineer is also the County Surveyor, whose appointment 
is required under 22 Henry VIII C.5, Parliament has been somewhat 
lavish in its specific directions to local authorities as to the machinery 
with which their domestic economy is to work, though not so much in 
regard to officers as in regard to committees, their composition and their 
duties. Other examples of officers whom the Council is by statute 
required to appoint are the Clerk and the Medical Officer. The Chief 
Engineer (and County Surveyor) besides being the Council’s principal 
adviser in all matters of engineering—the construction of bridges and 
tunnels, the laying of sewers and arterial roads—bears also the responsi- 
bility for the current administration of the London main drainage system 
with its pumping stations and outfalls, and its fleet of vessels which take 
the precipitated sludge to deep water, and the maintenance of the tunnels, 
bridges, ferries and embankments. Some idea of the magnitude of these 
operations will perhaps be gained by the statement of a few figures. 
There are 370 miles of main sewers, 12 pumping and outfall stations, and 
6 sludge vessels each with a carrying capacity of 7,000 tons, while the 
quantity of sewage to be disposed of is 18,250 gallons per head per annum 
over a population of 5,500,000. The daily average quantity of sewage 
flowing to the outfalls is about 240 million gallons. This is approximately 
equivalent to a stream 20 ft. wide and 5 ft. deep, flowing continuously at 
the rate of 3 miles an hour, i.e. about normal walking pace. Solid matters, 
amounting to 2,150,000 tons yearly, are removed by the sludge vessels 
and deposited in the Black Deep, in the estuary of the River Thames. 
The annual cost of maintaining the service is about £600,000, and in 
addition, the allowance in respect of redemption of debt and interest is 
about £300,000. The maintenance of the system engages the services of 
a staff of just under 1,000 men. 

There are also 3 ferry boats, 4 tunnels, 36 bridges of varying size and 
importance, and about 3 miles of embankment. 

The Architect is responsible for the design of all new buildings, 
including schools, houses, weights and measures testing stations, fire 
stations, and any other building coming within the ordinary scope of an 
architect’s duties, also including now even such specialized structures as 
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mental hospitals. The structural maintenance of all schools and other 
buildings is carried out in this department, and the current administration 
of the Building Acts with all their regulations as to width of streets, 
height of buildings, constructional details, reinforced concrete and cubical 
content of building. Strains and stresses involved in modern steel work 
are dealt with here, and the planning and construction of theatres and 
public buildings are checked and supervised. Here, too, a few figures 
will probably convey a better idea of the extent of the activities of this 
department than a ream of words. Over 6,000 cases under the various 
sections of the London Building Acts are dealt with each year, comprising 
the formation of streets, questions of width of streets, lines of frontage, 
construction, cubical content of large buildings, height of buildings, and 
all the varied building problems which confront the builder or estate 
owner in London. The Council has an important duty to perform in 
seeing that certain classes of factories, workshops, shops, offices and 
dwelling houses are provided with adequate means of escape for the 
occupiers in case of fire. Much labour has to be expended in negotiations 
with owners, and on an average, about 4,000 cases are completed each 
year. 

Another service affecting the safety of the public is in regard to 
dangerous structures. Between 5,000 and 6,000 structures are notified 
to the Council every year as being in a dangerous condition. Each of 
these cases has to be investigated, and if a structure is certified as danger- 
ous, it is the Council’s duty to see that the danger is removed as speedily 
as possible by the owner. If the owner makes default, the Council’s 
contractors carry out the necessary work, and the cost is recoverable by 
the Council. 

Nearly 1,800 houses and schools are designed and erected; while 
repairs and improvements account for an expenditure, mainly in small 
sums, of £500,000 a year. 

As a side line, the Architect is also responsible for the Council’s 
museums, and such archaeological work as the Council does finds its 
official architectural home in this department, though historical research, 
such as that involved for instance in the publication of the Survey of 
London, is done by the Clerk of the Council. 

You will observe that the work of maintenance of mental hospitals has 
not been mentioned, either in connection with the Engineer or the Archi- 
tect. The reason is that here appears the first exception to the general 
application of the principle of grouping all work of a kindred character 
into one department under one head. The mental hospitals are small 
compact townships of some 2,500 inhabitants each, 2,000 patients, 500 
staff. Their requirements are special, and the maintenance of the build- 
ings as a going concern involves both engineering and architectural work. 
Obviously also, very special conditions exist as to interference with 
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patients, and on these grounds it has been thought well to depart from 
the principle in question, and to entrust both engineering and architectural 
maintenance work to one department, separate both from the Engineer 
and the Architect. The magnitude of the work would justify this by 
itself. 

All the Council’s legal work is done and all legal advice obtained 
through the Solicitor. Whether the question affects tramways or any 
other service, its legal aspect is scrutinized in this department, while here, 
too, are undertaken all prosecutions under the many and varied penal 
acts under which the Council works, and all the conveyancing, whatever 
the object for which property is bought, or in connection with whatever 
service it is sold. 

In the Public Health Department, under the direction of the Medical 
Officer of Health, is performed all the co-ordinative work provided for in 
the Public Health (London) Act, 1891, and all the medical inspection and 
treatment through hospitals and clinics of school children. In this 
department the outbreak and spread of infectious disease are watched 
and controlled, and small-pox is diagnosed, and the earliest steps taken 
to check its depredations. Here, too, are administered the tuberculosis 
scheme, and the scheme for treatment through the hospitals of venereal 
disease, ail work which involves not only medical knowledge and skill, but 
a very considerable degree of administrative ability, and a large amount 
of clerical and routine work. 

Under the heading “ Valuation ”’ is included the care of other property 
than that held for use in connection with particular services, the manage- 
ment of all housing estates, all assessment and rating questions and the 
negotiation for the acquisition of all kinds of property. Here again, a few 
figures will serve to show the magnitude and homogeneous diversity of 
the work aggregated together under the responsible head of the depart- 
ment, whois designated the Valuer. There are 58 housing estates varying 
in extent from 2,800 acres tc less than quarter of an acre, comprising 
7,758 tenements in block dwellings and cottage flats, and 10,273 cottages, 
accommodating 74,608 persons, with a rent roll of £750,000 a year. 
Property acquisition, though naturally varying considerably in amount 
from year to year, may be safely said to run into nearly half a million a 
year, and maintenance of property held pending service use amounts to 
over £100,000 a year. 

Into the third category fall the eight departments amongst which the 
remaining work of the Council is distributed. First in magnitude comes 
the Education Officer’s Department. In the Council’s service education 
is not shut off in a watertight compartment from all other services, as it 
would appear to be under some other local authorities. The Solicitor, the 
Architect, the Engineer, the Valuer and the Clerk all share in their 
appropriate sphere in the working of the educational machine, but the 
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work of educational administration, and the giving of technically 
educational advice is concentrated and co-ordinated in, and by, the 
Education Officer. All forms of education, elementary, secondary, 
technical and university, fall within his purview, and through his depart- 
ment, composed of expert inspectors, technical assistants and administra- 
tive officers, are managed 605 L.C.C. and 356 non-provided elementary 
schools, providing for 751,244 children, 24 secondary schools providing 
for 9,512 pupils, and 18 technical institutes and schools of art providing 
for 8,002 students. To the work involved in administering these directly 
maintained educational institutions, must be added also the work in- 
volved in the inspection and aid, by way of annual grant, of secondary 
schools, technical institutes, polytechnics and institutions of university 
rank. Even so the tale is not yet told, and though an exhaustive 
catalogue cannot be attempted, mention at least must be made of special 
schools for the blind, the halt and the maimed, nursery schools and open- 
air schools, while the extent of the administrative work in securing school 
attendance, in operating schemes for what is known as “ children’s 
care”’ both during and after school, and in providing special tuition in 
manual work in both wood and metal, domestic economy, swimming and 
school journeys can only be hinted at. 

Next comes the Public Control Department. This perhaps requires a 
somewhat full description, for it is to this department that is entrusted the 
administration first of the Roads Act on behalf of the Government, and 
secondly, of all those varied Acts of Parliament which have for their main 
and common object the protection of the public from some particular 
dangers of business activities. Thus it is here that weights and measures 
are tested and certified ; that all inquiries incidental to the licensing of 
employment agencies and massage establishments are conducted; that 
gas and gas meters are tested; that measures of protection from the 
dangers of explosives, petroleum spirit storage, fireworks and celluloid are 
enforced ; that compliance with the provisions of the Shops Acts is 
secured ; that contagious or infectious diseases in animals are traced and 
stamped out ; and that local taxation licences are issued and the fees 
collected. Last year, 231,428 motor vehicle licences and 157,185 drivers’ 
licences were issued ; £11,641 was collected in respect of local taxation 
licences ; 839 employment agencies ; 77 theatrical, etc., training schools, 
and 910 massage establishments were licensed ; over 150,000 weighing 
instruments and over 3,000,000 measures were verified and stamped ; 
287,418 gas meters were tested; and 40,063 inspections made in 
connection with petroleum spirit storage, explosives, fireworks and 
celluloid. 

The Parks Department, as its name implies, is concerned with the up- 
keep and management of all parks and open spaces under the control of 
the Council. The outdoor staff of keepers, gardeners and labourers, 
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numbers 1,100, and there are 5,280 acres of ornamental pleasure and 
playing grounds which they look after. During a single year, 660 pitches 
for cricket, football, netball and hockey are provided, while there are 
725 tennis courts and 146 bowling greens, besides 33 gymnasia and playing 


‘places for children. Charges are made for the playing of games and for 


boating on the lakes included in 5 parks and open spaces, and £7,541 gross 
was the amount of the receipts taken last year in sums varying from 1d. 
to 10d. In addition, £499 was received in fees paid under a licence to let 
boats for children on certain shallow lakes and ponds. 

The General Manager of Tramways is responsible for the management, 
running and extension of the whole of the tramways system owned or 
controlled by the Council. This is, of course, subject to the duties of 
other officers. For instance, the Chief Engineer deals with the construc- 
tion of new tramways, but per contra, the General Manager is responsible 
not only for all repair of track, but for all the upkeep of tramway buildings, 
such as car depots, and generating stations, and sub-stations. Moreover, 
the purchase and supply of all stores common to the tramways under- 
taking and other services is in the hands of the Chief Officer of Stores. 
The General Manager prints all the tickets and way-bills, and at the 
Central Repair Depot overhauls and re-conditions all cars in every 
particular, whether electrical, mechanical or coach work. The total 
revenue from all sources amounts to nearly £4,500,000 a year; there are 
164-14 miles of track; the yearly car mileage is over 64,000,000; the 
number of passengers carried 700,000,000 ; and the expenses of manage- 
ment are, 13.14d. a car mile. Over 1,500 cars are in operation every day, 
running over 78 routes varying in length from 1.23 to 13.77 miles. 

The Stores Department requires, perhaps, some further explanation 
than is necessary in regard to most other departments. The steady 
policy of the Council in the matter of the purchase and distribution of 
stores, pursued over many years, may be expressed in the one word 
“‘concentration.”” Thus the Stores Department as now constituted 
spends over £2,000,000 a year in the purchase and distribution, on 300,000 
requisitions from other departments, of goods ranging from darning 
needles to printing machines. All food supplies to the Council’s eleven 
mental hospitals are obtained through this department. All coal supplies 
except those for use at the Greenwich generating station, are arranged 
through this department. Issues from the department amount to over 
£720,000 a year ; goods delivered direct to institutions to over £930,000 a 
year, and coal supplied from the department’s depots to over £130,000. 
The branches into which the department is divided will give a further 
and perhaps more graphic idea of the extent and variety of the Council’s 
buying department. They are: (1) Contracts and quotations; (2) 
Accounts, records and general ; (3) Secretariat ; (4) Printing, stationery, 
books and general school apparatus ; (5) Clothing, leather, textiles and 
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soft goods ; (6) Fuel, cattle food, and fodder, cartage and accommodation ; 
(7) Food ; (8) Furniture, timber and general stores. 

One part of the work of the Mental Hospitals Department has already 
been referred to—that which is involved in the secretarial work of the 
Mental Hospitals Committee and its numerous sub-committees. In 
addition, the Chief Officer of the department is entrusted with the duty 
of securing, as far as possible in such a case, the equality and co-ordination 
of administration in the eleven mental hospitals and four institutions for 
the mentally defective. In connection with this latter service there is a 
large amount of administrative work involved in the ascertainment of 
defectives under the provisions of the Act of 1913, and in the necessary 
procedure for securing their treatment by way of guardianship or detention. 

Everyone knows the London Fire Brigade with its 1,931 officers and 
men of first rate physique ; its 87 motor fire engines ; 200 escapes and 
its hook ladders and gas helmets. But does everyone know that two 
other branches of work are also under the wing of the Chief Officer of the 
Brigade ? His department in what is known as the Inspection Branch 
takes its share of fire prevention in addition to the fire protection afforded 
by the uniformed staff. In this branch the safety of the public attending 
places of amusement is ensured. 20,500 inspections of such places are 
made every year, and not only are necessary works for safety required, 
but the up-to-dateness of appliances and systems of lighting and heating 
is secured. The other branch is that which provides the familiar white 
ambulances which appear so swiftly upon the scene in cases of accident. 
There are 10 stations and 17 ambulances. Over 27,000 calls are received 
in a year, giving an average of nearly 80 every day, and these are dealt 
with by a staff of drivers and attendants numbering only 105. 

The Comptroller’s Department is the department of Finance. In this 
department, the annual estimates framed by the heads of the other 
departments are collated and all arrangements for the levy of the county 
rate are made ; all financial advice and assistance are rendered to commit- 
tees ; and all the main accounts of the Council necessary under statute 
are kept. The Comptroller is the Council’s Paymaster and Auditor- 
General, but all payments made by him are made on the sole responsibility 
of the officer who certifies therefor, and all accounts necessary for the 
building up of the main accounts of the Council, and for ensuring that 
expenditure is kept within votes, are kept by and upon the sole 
responsibility of the head of the department concerned. This is a 
comparatively new departure in organization, and it may be interesting 
if I quote from the report of a special committee on Organization, which 
sat from 1921-1924, under the chairmanship of Major Isidore Salmon. 
When recommending the change from dual responsibility in money—and 
I say money deliberately in contradistinction to finance—in money 
matters the committee said— 
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The present system is a highly centralized one, and it is not exempt from the 
drawbacks which are inherent in all centralized systems. Overlapping and over 
elaboration are serious drawbacks, but most serious in our opinion is the division 
of responsibility between the heads of the executive departments and the head of 
the accounting and checking department. No effective organization can be based 
upon divided responsibility, and in our opinion it would be essential to remove this 
defect even were no other change desirable. 

Having regard to the enormous and continuing growth of the Council’s adminis- 
tration, a change has become advisable, and we are of opinion that this should take 
the form of a system of decentralization, with adequate safeguards, and we have 
given the most careful and detailed consideration to the formulation of a scheme 
which could be recommended to the Council for adoption. Under a complete 
scheme of decentralization the comptroller would be Financial Adviser, Paymaster- 
General, and Receiver-General and Auditor, and would keep the main accounts of 
the Council. The heads of the executive departments would have the entire and 
undivided responsibility for all payments for which they are the certifying officers, 
for the collection of revenue in connection with the work of their departments, 
and for the keeping of the departmental accounts. As is the practice in commercial 
undertakings, for safeguard reliance would be placed on the comptroller’s audit. 
It must not be overlooked in this connection that all the accounts of the Council 
are exhaustively audited by the district auditor appointed by the Ministry of Health. 

We have given very careful attention to the possibility of the application of 
such a scheme of decentralization to the Council’s service, and have discussed it 
with, and received reports on it from, the heads of the several departments, and our 
investigations so far have led us to the opinion that for a service, or aggregation 
of services, such as the Council is charged with, such a scheme, while less cumbrous, 
would be perfectly feasible and greatly to the advantage of the Council. 


Resolutions passed on the report from which the foregoing is extracted, 
provide— 


(a) That the several heads of departments be held directly and solely responsible 
for (i) the certification and check of all invoices for payment ; (ii) the complete 
preparation and check of wages sheets and teachers’ salary sheets ; (iii) the restric- 
tion of expenditure to the amounts voted or sanctioned for any particular purpose ; 
and (iv) the collection of moneys due to the Council relating to the work of the 
department and for securing that such moneys are either paid direct to the comp- 
troller of the Council, or if received in the department are promptly paid over to him. 

(b) That the payment of wages be the responsibility of the heads of the executive 
departments concerned. 

(c) That the chief officer of stores be held directly and solely responsible for the 
check of stocktaking of all stores now made by the comptroller of the Council, 
except that an independent check be made on the stocks of stores held at any depots 
under his own charge. 


It should be noted that, though the report quoted seems to adumbrate 
the complete decentralization of book-keeping, this idea was not carried 
through in the resolutions which are the operative decisions of the 
Council. 

Having now described, however inadequately, the organization of 
subjects into departments, it remains to describe as briefly as possible 
the methods adopted for organizing the departments themselves. The 
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Council’s first and main principle in this matter is that of a fixed staff. 
Standing Order No. 319 provides as follows— 

319. (a) In every department of the Council’s service, the number of persons 
to be employed in a permanent capacity, and their scales of salary or rates of pay, 
shall be fixed, and any necessary review thereof shall take place at such time in 
November or December as will enable due provision for the fixed staff to be made 
in the annual maintenance votes. 

(c) Any increase in the numbers of the fixed staff shall be made only upon occa- 
sion arising through new work devolving on the Council, or the expansion or 
readjustment of existing work. 


I suppose all Civil Servants are familiar with this principle, but Iam not 
so sure as regards municipal servants. Briefly stated, it lays down that 
a man’s rate of remuneration shall depend not upon his special capacity 
(or its lack), but upon the value of the work which his position entails. 
Under this principle, organization is arrangement and valuation of work, 
and not merely appraisement of individual capacity. The staff, then, 
of each department, is fixed and reviewed annually on the basis of the 
quantity and quality of the work to be performed therein, but while 
this is so, positions are generally designated in terms of rank. Thus, we 
have assistant heads of departments, principal assistants, senior assistants, 
assistants in the first and second classes, assistants in the general grade, 
typists and record assistants. These form the main technical, profes- 
sional, administrative and clerical staff, and the classification is common 
to all departments. The main bulk of what is known as the central 
administrative staff, totalling some 4,000, is included in this classification. 
There are besides, inspectors of a number of different kinds, educational, 
weights and measures, Shops Act, common lodging-houses, and many 
others, but these are peculiar to particular departments having work of 
a special kind to perform. Record assistants are obtained by promotion 
from the ranks of the messenger staff. Their duties consist in the arrange- 
ment and custody of plans and documents of record throughout all 
departments. This is a grade only recently instituted, and the work 
of this kind, spread over many departments, has not yet been fully 
organized on these lines, some of it being still done by members of the 
general grade. For purposes of recruitment, therefore, the staff falls 
into four categories: (1) typists, (2) clerical, (3) administrative and 
subordinate technical, (4) professional and higher technical. As regards 
typing and shorthand work, the main bulk of this, apart from what must 
be done at scattered offices away from the centre, and what must be 
departmentalized owing to either the necessity for special expedition 
or smallness of quantity and intimacy of connection with other operations, 
is done by a centralized typewriting staff. This staff consists of two 
grades, (a) copying typists, (b) shorthand typists. Recruitment is by 
way of open competitive examination into grade (a), and promotion 
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after test to grade (b). The staff is under the control of the Clerk of the 
Council, and “ copy ”’ is sent to the staff, which is centrally housed in the 
County Hall, while shorthand writers are sent out to the several depart- 
ments on demand. The routine and clerical work, coupled with adminis- 
trative work of a minor character, is done by the general grade, who are 
recruited at age 17-19 by means of an open competitive examination 
of a standard roughly equivalent to Intermediate Arts of the University 
of London. The assistants thus recruited serve for their first two years 
on general routine clerical and minor administrative work, after which 
they are eligible to sit for a competitive examination in specialized 
subjects such as Statistics, Procedure and Parliamentary Practice, Local 
Government Law, Tramways and Estates Management, and Municipal 
Organization and Office Management. From the results of this examina- 
tion, 80 per cent of the vacancies in the second class are filled, the remain- 
ing 20 per cent being reserved to be filled by candidates from outside 
the service as the result of an open competitive examination of London 
University degree standard. Those in the general grade who do not 
succeed in passing into the second class remain in that grade and continue 
to perform routine clerical and minor administrative work. Ranks 
higher than second class are usually filled by means of promotion, but 
for certain positions, the duties of which require the holder to possess 
special technical or professional qualifications, resort is had to public 
advertisement and selection by a committee. As regards the Solicitor’s 
Department, however, although the general scheme of classification 
is applied, vacancies for solicitors in the second class are filled also by 
means of public advertisement and selection. 

As regards the special positions peculiar to particular departments, 
such as Educational Inspectors in the Education Officer’s Department ; 
Weights and Measures Inspectors in the Public Control Department ; 
Common Lodging House and General Inspectors in the Public Health 
Department ; Nurses; Children’s Care Organizers; Shops Acts In- 
spectors ; Veterinary Inspectors; Gas Meter Testing Inspectors ; Em- 
ployment Agency Inspectors; Massage Establishment Inspectors ; 
Road Fund and Local Taxation Licence Collectors; Inquiry Officers 
of various kinds; Explosives and Petroleum Inspectors, and so on, 
recruitment is by means either of promotion of suitably qualified men 
already in the service, or failing them, as must be the more normal 
course in the nature of the case, by public advertisement and selection 
by a committee. 

The same principles are applied to the Fire Brigade gud its uniformed 
administrative staff as well as to the office administrative staff concerned, 
as has been seen with fire prevention rather than fire extinction. 

One other department requires separate mention in this connection. 
The higher technical and the subordinate staff of the Stores Department 
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also receive special treatment. By reason of the fact that in the upper 
ranks men with commercial experience of particular trades are required, 
recruitment is generally by public advertisement and selection. So also, 
owing to the limited variety and commercialized character of the routine 
clerical work, it has been deemed advisable to grade the work in different 
categories and to recruit the subordinate staff by means of temporary 
service on probation, and to place them on the staff after competition 
thus limited. 

Casting my mind back on what I have said, it seems to me that I 
must have given the impression of an extremely complicated system of 
organization. Complicated, any system which deals with such a variety 
of duties as has been indicated must of necessity be, but I will venture 
to draw your attention specially to the principles which I have 
endeavoured to italicize, and I hope that you will find, as I certainly do, 
that the complication is not one of principles, though in those there is, 
as there must be, occasional conflict, but in their application to the vast 
variety of the material upon which organization has to bear. 

Perhaps I may usefully add two examples of the application of these 
principles to departments, one mainly professional, the Architect’s, and 
the other purely non-professional save in so far as administration may be 
claimed to be such, the Clerk of the Council’s. 

The Architect’s Department consists of 543 officers, graded as follows: 
1 Architect, 1 Chief Assistant Architect, 2 Assistant Architects, 1 Measur- 
ing Surveyor, 1 Chief Clerk, 22 Principal Assistants (19 technical and 
3 administrative), 43 Senior Assistants (32 technical and 11 adiminis- 
trative), 118 first class (98 technical and 20 administrative), 107 second 
class (77 technical and 30 administrative), 73 general grade, 3 record 
assistants, and 171 unestablished (technical) assistants. It is divided 
into four main divisions, two of which, Statutory and Constructional, 
are under Assistant Architects, one under the Measuring Surveyor, 
and one under the Chief Clerk. The Statutory Division deals in 
separate sections with (1) the London Building Acts, (2) dangerous 
structures, (3) means of escape in case of fire, (4) theatres, (5) improve- 
ments. At the head of each is a principal assistant, supported by a 
number of other assistants proportionate to the quantity and quality 
of the work to be performed. The Constructional Division comprises 
five sections, dealing respectively with (1) design and construction of 
dwellings and cottages for the working classes and the lay-out of estates 
both for reconstruction of insanitary areas and development of virgin 
soil, (2) design, construction and improvement of schools of all kinds, 
(3) design and supervision of all heating systems, (4) maintenance of the 
fabric of all buildings, and (5) design and construction of all other types 
of building not included in other sections. Here, again, a principal 
assistant is in charge of each section, the quality and quantity of work 
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also in certain cases justifying principal assistants among their supporters. 
The Measuring Division comprises an assistant measuring surveyor and 
a principal assistant, and is then separated into three sections, (1) schools, 
(2) other buildings, and (3) contracts, with 2, 1 and 2 senior assistants 
respectively. Finally, and this is a feature of the Architect’s Department 
illustrative of one method of organization, all the administrative work 
is gathered under the responsibility of the Chief Clerk. The sections 
and sub-sections of this division follow, and are in close association with 
the technical divisions and sections respectively, but the administrative 
(statutory) section contains one section—street naming—which, being 
purely administrative, has no counterpart in the technical statutory 
division, and the administrative (measuring) section needs no division 
into sub-sections corresponding with those of the same technical division. 
Each section is commanded by a principal assistant and each sub-section 
by a senior assistant. 

The Clerk of the Council’s Department comprises the Clerk of the 
Council, the Deputy Clerk of the Council, 4 Assistant Clerks of the 
Council, 9 Principal Assistants, 15 Senior Assistants, 27 first class, 26 
second class, 35 general grade, 130 typists, 5 record keepers and assistants, 
3 indexers and 1 archivist, making a total of 257. This excludes the staff 
of 53 messengers and 113 charwomen who are borne on the department’s 
books but whose services are for common use throughout all departments. 
The department is organized into eight divisions, based as regards 
Committee work upon the grouping together under one liaison principal 
assistant of sufficient work to engage his full attention, to be as faras 
possible representative of all the kinds of Committee work dealt with 
in the department, and thus to form a sufficient training ground for all 
officers therein. Each Committee and Sub-Committee is “ clerked” 
by a senior or first class assistant, according to the volume and respons- 
ibility of the work involved. The divisions are as follows: (1) Council 
work, Stores Committee work, standing orders and regulations, (2) High- 
ways, Improvements, Electricity Supply, Town Planning and Special 
Thames Bridges, (3) Housing, Parks and Open Spaces, Small Holdings 
and Allotments, (4) Local Government, Museums and Records, Public 
Control, Theatres and Music Halls, Parliamentary, (5) Public Health, 
Midwives Acts, Main Drainage, Health Administration in London, Welfare 
of the Blind, Fire Brigade, (6) Finance, Building Acts, Unemployment, 
(7) Staff, including the examination of all proposals made by heads of 
departments, and the machinery by which the Clerk performs the duties 
laid on him by the Standing Order No. 370 already quoted, (8) Statistics, 
library, antiquarian and historical research, pamphlets and other publi- 
cations dealing with the work of the Council. In addition the General 
Purposes Committee and the Establishment Committee are separately 
“clerked” by a senior assistant in each case, and under the direct 
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supervision of the Assistant Clerks the work connected with Education 
and Mental Hospitals Committee is in detail performed by two assistants. 
The distribution of the duties of Assistant Clerks cannot be said to be 
upon any consistent principle ; too much weight has had to be given 
to the demands of attendance at Committees and the necessity for an 
even balance of quantity and quality rather than to a strictly logical 
arrangement. Thus the co-ordinative duties in regard to Education 
together with one division, are entrusted to one Assistant Clerk, similar 
duties in regard to Mental Hospitals, together with two divisions and 
staff matters relating to manual workers, to another, three divisions to 
a third, and two divisions together with other staff matters, General 
Purposes and Establishment, to the fourth. 

Expressed in the form of genealogical trees, these two departments 
may be depicted as shown on my right. With this appeal from the ear 
to the eye, ends my survey of the Office Organization of the London 
County Council. 

For Charts see pages 148 and 149. 
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American Civil Service at 


Home and Abroad 


By W. J. GLenny, O.B.E. 

This article has been based entirely on published reports, and the writer has asked me 
to make an appeal to our American readers, to which I gladly assent, that they might not 
only furnish the Journal with material to correct errors and supply omissions in an article 
which the writer feels may be based on possibly incomplete information, but also to submit 
a view of the recent changes in the American Civil Service at home and abroad, from a 
closer angle than that of an observer at a distance —EDIToR. 

HE history of the American Civil Service since the war has been 

marked by three outstanding reforms, namely, the passing of the 
Retirement Act of 1920; the re-classification of the service, and the 
enforcement of a new system of periodical efficiency reports. 

To English Civil Servants, who usually regard superannuation rights, 
or privileges, as an essential feature of Government service, it may seem 
strange that in the United States, where military pensions were freely 
granted to anyone who could prove the remotest connection with the 
Civil War of the ’60’s of last century, and where the Pensions Bill was 
one of the largest items of Federal expenditure, Civil Service pensions 
were practically unknown until five years ago. We at home may be apt 
to forget that the rule of retirement at 60 or 65 is not, in fact, in force 
throughout the whole of the British Empire. The head of the Customs 
Department at the principal port of one of the important British overseas 
possessions last year was a man of 76 years of age—he may be still carrying 
out his duties—but the fact of his age does not appear to have provoked 
any complaints from the local business community, and goods have been 
passed through the Customs as readily as if the retirement rules of our own 
Customs and Excise Department were in operation. 

It is, however, rather startling to read the following remarks in a 
report of a United States Presidential Commission, dated as recently as 
12th March, 1920— 

‘“‘ Thousands of superannuates encumber the pay rolls and reduce the morale of 
the departments. Some are brought to their desks in wheeled chairs, and in one 
case an employee frankly told your Commission that he had no duties, ‘ because he 
was blind.’ Of course no administrative officer has been found heartless enough to 
dismiss these faithful servants from the positions they occupy.” 


This system of benevolent consideration for the Government servant 
at the expense of American taxpayers has, we must assume, passed away 
with the introduction of the new pension system, but even under the new 
Act the general age of retirement is fixed at 70, with a possibility of 
extension by two-year periods ; certain classes of Government servants 
may retire at the age of 65. No doubt the Research Committee of the 
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Institute of Public Administration will, in time, give us a detailed com- 
parison of the provisions of the American Act, and those of our own 
Superannuation Acts, but in the meantime we may note that the maxi- 
mum pension payable in the U.S.A. is 60 per cent of the retiring salary : 
this is granted after 30 years service. Fifteen to eighteen years service 
qualifies for the minimum pension—30 per cent of the retiring salary. 
All employees contribute 24 per cent of their salaries towards a fund which 
is appropriated towards the payment of these annuities. 

The Retirement Act has now been in force for over five years, but 
retirement at 70 is not yet general in America. It was stated in an 
official report a few months ago that the figures of employees 
continued beyond the retiring age indicate that nearly 50 per cent of 
Civil Servants retirable for age, not only are willing to remain, but have 
persuaded their departments to issue certificates authorizing their reten- 
tion. The explanation is said to be that the smallness of the annuity 
operates to defeat the intention of the Act. 4 

The re-classification of the American Civil Service, the second great 
reform, must have been a huge task. It proceeded on lines differing 
considerably from those on which the British Civil Service was re-graded 
after the war. The result in the United States has been to evolve a 
system which in the elaboration of detail contrasts vividly with the 
comparatively simple and adaptable product of the re-organization 
committee in this country. The American may claim that his system is 
more logical and comprehensive than ours, but to us it appears to be 
over-elaborated and to lack flexibility. The American Civil employees 
were re-classified in five main services, viz— 


Clerical-Mechanical Service. 

Custodial Service. 

Clerical, Administrative and Fiscal Service. 
Sub-Professional Service and the 
Professional Service. 


Each of these five services is divided into numerous grades—e.g. the 
Custodial Service is classified into the following, viz.—Junior Messenger, 
Office Labourer (a grade which includes Charwomen), Minor Custodial, 
Under Custodial, Junior Custodial, Assistant Custodial, Main Custodial, 
Senior Custodial, Principal Custodial, Chief Custodial. The Clerical, ? 
Administrative and Fiscal Service is thus sub-divided : Under Clerical, 
Junior Clerical, Assistant Clerical, Main Clerical, Senior Clerical, Prin- 
cipal Clerical, Assistant Administrative, Associate Administrative, Full 


1 Newspaper reports state that on 28th February, 1925, Congress passed a measure 
according more liberal annuities to Government servants on retirement, and allowing 
certain officials to retire at the age of 62, if they wish. 

2 The term “ clerical ’’ includes shorthand writers and typists. 
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Administrative, Senior Administrative, Assistant Chief Administrative, 
Chief Administrative, Executive, Chief Executive. 

The remaining three services are classified in pretty much the 
same way. The arrangement is very detailed and the general 
result is somewhat reminiscent of the ‘“ sweet tetrandrian monogynian 
strains ’’ of Linnaeus, whilst the nomenclature seems mainly of interest to 
the student of that off-shoot of the English tongue which is the lingua 
franca of the populations speaking the various dialects current between 
Florida and Seattle, and between Maine and Los Angeles. These linguis- 
tic students will note that the relative meanings of “ executive’’ and 
‘“‘ administrative ’’ are reversed on crossing the Atlantic. 

The third reform results from the work of the Bureau of Efficiency. 
This Bureau investigates the operations of Government departments with 
the object of preventing duplication of effort, and studies their work in 
order to advise them as to the most suitable business methods of 
organization. 

From the point of view of Civil Service establishment problems, one of 
the most interesting efforts of this Bureau was the issue of a circular of 
7th November, 1924, which laid down a new system of classifying all 
civil servants (with the exception of two or three of the highest grades) 
from the point of view of efficiency. A general form for all reports! was 
drawn up by the Bureau, though some of the subjects to be reported on 
are recognized as not being applicable to all grades, and the importance 
of the different elements making for efficiency is regarded as varying 
according to the employment of the officer in question ; an elaborate 
system of weighting for different grades has accordingly been drawn up 
by the Bureau. 

Within each of the grades under the re-classification scheme there are 
five salary steps, thus in the lowest clerical grade with a minimum salary of 
1,160 dollars a year and a maximum of 1,500 dollars a year, there are 
intermediate rates of 60 dollars a year. These salary steps arc not—at 
any rate in theory—annual increments. They depend on the efficiency 
rating, which has to be determined in each depariment in May and 
November annually. For promotion to the highest salary rate within a 
grade, a grading of 95 per cent is necessary, for the second rate one of 90 
per cent, and so on, down to the lowest grade which is 70 per cent, is 
required. After promotion has been obtained a certain laxity in sub- 
sequent periodical reports is allowed, but if the rating of an employee 
falls below 65 per cent, he is ‘‘ de-moted”’ tu a icwer grade in the service, 
or, if there is not a vacancy on a lower gre.de, he is liable to dismissal. 

There can be little doubt that the combined result of the three reforms 
we have briefly and superficially mentioned will be to make for greater 


1 Reproduced on p. 157 
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efficiency and better conditions—the re-classification scheme brought 
with it a general upgrading of salaries—but an appreciation of their 
effect and a judgment of their practical application cannot be attempted 
by an outsider relying mainly on American official reports and documents. 
Is it too much to hope that some American author will give the world 
genre pictures of Civil Service life in Washington before and after these 
recent changes, in the same way as Sinclair Lewis has presented his 
British readers with pictures of life in an American town, as delightful and 
convincing as they are analytic and unsparing ? 

But though much has been done, much more remains to be done. 
The American Civil Service Act of 1883, which created the Civil Service 
Commission, struck a death blow at the spoils system, but did not 
kill it. Large groups of important posts in the revenue and postal 
services are still filled by nomination, and the holders are 
appointed for four years only. The report of the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission, dated 12th November, 1924, contains the following passage : 
“Our administrative system now presents the anomaly of filling certain 
inferior positions by the test of merit, and changing every four years the 
higher positions (collectors of customs, collectors of inland revenue, 
postmasters and chiefs of bureaus), in which the largest capacity and 
longest experience are required, and thus frequently subject (sic) subord- 
inates to inexperienced and incompetent superiors, to the demoralization 
of the public service.” There is, however, a certain body of feeling in the 
United States that it is unwise to leave a Government servant for more than 
a few years in any office where he enjoys some degree of independence, and 
that frequent changes introduce a desirable element of fresh blood. 

Another difficulty arises out of a provision of the Civil Service Act of 
1883, that appointments to the departments in Washington must be 
apportioned ‘‘ as nearly as the conditions of good administration will 
warrant ’’’ amongst the various states and territories on the basis of 
population as ascertained at the last preceding census. Every candidate 
for examination is required to furnish a sworn statement of his or her 
bona fide place of residence, and to declare how long he or she has resided 
there. This provision appears to have always given the Civil Service 
Commission a good deal of trouble, as naturally the numbers of suitable 
candidates appearing from the different states has not been in proportion 
to population. The practice has been to require a lower degree of 
eligibility from states which have not received their quota of appoint- 
ments, but even under this system it has been impossible to maintain the 
legal parity. Candidates are naturally attracted in much larger numbers 
from the states nearer Washington, than from more distant areas ; thus, 
on 30th June, 1924, California, which was entitled 'to 1,175 appointments, 
had received only 350, whilst Maryland, entitled to 497 appointments, 
had 2,241 sons and daughters at Washington. 
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We fear that Sir Stanley Leathes and his staff would have found their 
task greatly increased if they had had to secure an even distribution of 
appointments between the different counties of the British Isles, or even 
between England, Wales, Scotland and Ireland. 

The Civil Service Act of 1883 did not apply to the Consular or the 
Diplomatic Services, and for more than twenty years, appointments of 
consular and diplomatic officers were governed by the spoils system. Up 
to 1906, the American Consular Service continued to be recruited solely by 
patronage. Men were selected without any examination and were sent 
abroad to serve as long as the political party which appointed them 
remained in power. With a change of Government they were usually 
brought home and nominees of the new Government sent out. Since 
1906, however, candidates for consular posts have been selected by the 
President on the advice of the Department of State, and submitted to a 
competitive examination. Persons wishing to enter the service applied 
to the Department of State—the American Foreign Office—showing the 
nature of their education and furnishing recommendations from four or 
five people. These applications were examined in the Department, and 
after those of persons who were clearly unsuitable were rejected, the re- 
mainder were submitted to the President, who nominated the candidates 
for examination by the Civil Service Commission. The Commission 
placed suitable candidates on a list of eligibles in order of merit, and from 
this list men received appointments as they became vacant. The Civil 
Service test appeared to have been a very severe one, as in 1922 only 
twelve candidates out of one hundred taking the examination were 
certified as being qualified. A similar system was adopted for the 
American Diplomatic Service in 1909, but as the rates of remuneration 
were much lower than those paid to members of the Consular Service, 
applications were relatively small in number, coming mainly from men 
who had some means of their own. 

One result of the Great War and the subsequent upheaval in political 
conditions abroad was to draw attention to the defects of the American 
foreign services. Bills were introduced before Congress with the object 
of remedying some of the defects and making the services more attractive. 
The Consular and Diplomatic Services were entirely distinct, with the 
result that the Consular Service suffered from limitations of promotion, 
and men who reached the highest grade, seeing no prospect of further 
advancement to more responsible and attractive posts in the Diplomatic 
Service, were apt to take up a business career. On the other hand, the 
Diplomatic Service was considerably under-paid. The salaries of 
secretaries to embassies and legations were so low as to rule out candidates 
who did not possess large private means. After discussions ranging over 
two or three years, an Act was passed in June last, re-organizing the whole 
of the overseas services, amalgamating the consular and diplomatic 
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careers, improving salaries and providing for pensions on superannuation. 
Under this Act, whilst the appointments of ministers and ambassadors 
was still left in the hands of the President, officers of lower rank were 
graded into one interchangeable service of ‘‘ Foreign Service Officers,” 
subject to recruitment and promotion by merit. This service was 
divided into the following ten grades, viz. — 


Class 1 $9,000 
Class 2 $8,000 
Class 3 $7,000 
Class 4 $6,000 
Class 5 $5,000 
Class 6 $4,500 
Class 7 $4,000 
Class 8 $3,500 
Class 9 : ‘ , ; . $3,000 
Unclassified . ; ; ' . $1,500 to $3,000 


Counsellors of Embassy and the most senior Consuls-General fall into 
the first class; Counsellors of Legation, certain diplomatic secretaries 
and other Consuls-General are divided between the second and third classes ; 
consuls and certain other officers fall into classes four, five, six, seven, 
eight, and nine, according to states, whilst vice-consuls of career, con- 
sular assistants, student interpreters, rank as unclassified. It would 
appear that an American Consul-General receives according to his classifica- 
tion from $6,000 to $9,000 a year, and a consul from $3,000 to $6,000. 
These salaries compare with those of £1,200 to £1,500 paid to British 
Consuls-General, and £800 to £1,000 to consuls. 

Whilst the Consular and Diplomatic Services of the United States 
have thus been amalgamated, one important American service abroad, 
namely, that of the commercial attachés and trade commissioners has 
been left outside the scheme, possibly because this service is controlled by 
the Department of Commerce and does not, like the other two, fall under 
that of the Department of State. Appointments remain in the hands of 
the Secretary of Commerce, and are not filled by competitive examination 
/ conducted by the Civil Service Commission. 

The Act also provides for the payment of pensions to retired consuls. 
The basis differs slightly from that on which American Civil Servants are 
superannuated. Foreign service officers have to contribute 5 per cent of 
their salary, and not 2} per cent as in the case of men serving at Washing- 
ton, but the pension age is fixed at 65 instead of 70, with the possibility of 
an extension for five years on the ground that an officer who has spent a 
large part of his life at different stations abroad should retire earlier than 
one who has had a relatively sendentary career at Washington. 

The passing of the Foreign Service Act of 24th May, 1924, was followed 
by the issue in June of a Presidential Executive Order, which set up a 
Foreign Service Personnel Board to advise the Secretary of State as to 
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promotions and transfers within the new service of foreign officers. The 
Board has access to all records bearing upon the efficiency of the members 
of the service and may recommend the removal of unsuitable officers. It 
is empowered to recommend officers, who have shown special ability, 
for the grade of Minister, thus opening the highest ranks in the diplomatic 
service to men who have had a consular career. The Presidential Order 
also provides (a) for a special board of examiners, on which the Civil 
Service Commission is represented, to conduct competitive examinations 
of candidates for admission to the service, 80 per cent of the total marks 
being necessary to qualify, and (b) for the establishment in the Depart- 
ment of State of a foreign service school, to provide training for one year 
for new entrants to the service. 

The results of the amalgamation of the consular and diplomatic 
services of the United States of America will be watched with special 
interest by those who are interested in the foreign services of the United 
Kingdom. The line of demarcation between the consular and diplomatic 
services, which, whilst differing in their origin often now have similar 
duties to perform, has been maintained more rigidly by the British than by 
other governments, and transfers from one to the other have been quite 
exceptional. Proposals for amalgamating the two services have been 
made at different times, and the question was considered by the Royal 
Commission on the Civil Service, of 1912, which however recommended 
in its fifth report (dated 18th December, 1914), the maintenance of the 
services as distinct entities, but advised more frequent interchanges. In 
later years the institution of the commercial diplomatic service, the 
members of which, though possessing diplomatic rank, have been largely 
recruited from the consular service, and are generally governed by the 
consular rules, has done something to bridge the gap. In theory, it may 
be illogical to maintain in foreign countries three distinct services of 
British official representatives: in practice, the system has not proved 
such a failure as to arouse any widespread demand for its reformation, and 
it remains to be seen whether the change recently adopted by the United 
States will have any repercussion in this country. 
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Educational Training for 
Administration in America 


By F. F. Bracutry, Pu.D., 


Professor of Government, University of Oklahoma. 


| both England and the United States, contemporary opinion is 
divided as to the proper educational foundation for persons who 
expect to enter the public service. The discussion seems to range about 
the question, whether a mind trained in the classical and literary tradition 
of the older universities is better fitted to deal with administrative pro- 
blems and details than a mind with less of this training, but a certain 
equipment of direct study of comparative political and administrative 
theory. The number of courses in the various branches of political 
science which have been introduced into our American universities during 
the past ten or fifteen years are strong evidence that in general our 
educational leaders believe in special and direct education for administra- 
tors. It may be of interest to the readers of this JOURNAL to learn the 
grounds of their belief. 

At the outset it should be understood that in no university are such 
courses offered as a substitute for a general education. Practically all 
our schools require every student to take certain courses which are 
considered indispensable to a man or woman living in the world to-day, 
and permit him to choose, in addition to these courses, a subject of 
major interest to which most of his remaining time is given. The aim 
is to give every student a broad general education and a special knowledge 
of one subject. The courses in administration are never offered to begin- 
ners ; and there is a growing tendency, which the writer believes to be a 
wise one, to confine them to mature students and to develop the more 
specialized ones as post graduate work. The great number of students 
who have elected courses in political science, public law, and administra- 
tion, shows that they agree with the university authorities as to the value 
of such courses. 

The reasons why American political scientists emphasize the teaching 
of public administration in the universities may be roughly classified as 
negative and positive. The great waste of time, energy, and public 
money involved in learning administration by the apprentice system is 
the chief negative reason. To acquire indirectly a thorough and correct 
knowledge of the principles of administration may require many years, 
whereas if the study is organized, a year or so of intelligent work may 
acquaint the student with practically all the problems involved and the 
methods that have been found best for their solution. One would hardly 
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trust a physician to-day whose entire knowledge was the result of practical 
experience, even though he were a university graduate in the classics. 
Similarly, a public servant should at least know the experience of the 
race in administration, in the same way that a doctor knows the results 
of the universal experience in medicine, before he enters on the practice 
of his profession. The whole of education is this, that out of the tens 
of thousands of trials and errors made by our race, we gradually collect 
that which seems to be useful and valid and teach it to the oncoming 
generation. Why should we not adopt the same method in respect to 
administration ? Moreover, when a man or woman first enters the 
public services his duties are of such a detailed character that he 
never sees the whole problem ; yet if civil servants in the upper ranks 
are to have a large enough vision to do their work effectively, they must 
know and understand the whole field of administration. Costly blunders 
in administration as in other walks of life could often be avoided were 
practice based on the width of experience which it is the business of a 
university to survey and examine. 

These are the negative reasons why America has abandoned its 
trust in the indirect method: but strong positive reasons for adopting 
the direct method of teaching administration are also presented. 

The first of these is, that there is probably no study which develops 
the qualities of mind needed by an administrator more than the study 
of administration. Such problems as the following must be considered : 
What should be the relationship of the central authority to the local 
authority ? Should general or detailed examinations be given to civil 
servants ? Why is the merit system more effective in securing a good 
personnel than the patronage system? What factors make the English 
budget system better than the Canadian or French budget system ? 
Should civil servants be allowed to strike? What part should civil 
servants have in the determination of their wages, hours of employment, 
conditions of work, pension systems, and so on? These questions and 
a thousand like them must be discussed in the study of administration. 
Nothing involves a keener analysis, a more careful logic, a greater ability 
to understand human nature, to make significant comparisons, and to 
hold many facts in mind at the same time for the purpose of making 
significant deductions than such study. Both the historical and the 
comparative methods are used in American courses in administration, 
as it is felt that no administrator can understand the governmental 
organization with which he is dealing, except in the light of its own 
historic development, and of the institutions of other countries. 

The second reason why administration is emphasized as a university 
subject is the already large and rapidly growing methodology, which 
should be mastered by one who holds any responsible position in public 
service. This methodology involves the knowledge of general accounting, 
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cost accounting, the ability to look up cases in law reports, and the 
ability to prepare charts and diagrams in order to present statistical 
material so that it can be readily understood. In fact these are the tools 
of a modern administrator. With a knowledge of the large principles 
governing administration and a good understanding of the methods by 
which administrative knowledge is gathered, collected and made 
significant, the young administrator should be able to go into his 
work with a preparation which it would take long years in the service 
to acquire, and the whole of which he probably would never acquire 
outside the university. 

For many reasons it is felt that a university is the logical place to 
secure such preparation. A university can gather material from the ends 
of the earth, classify it, and arrange it in usable form. Teachers can guide 
students to the larger problems involved, and keep them away from the 
vast wilderness of petty details in which one is likely to become lost 
while engaged in the actual work of administration. After such train- 
ing, the student himself knows how to handle great quantities of material 
without becoming submerged. This sort of training is actually taking 
place in the United States, where several universities, among which may 
be mentioned Michigan, George Washington, and Syracuse, are definitely 
giving training for public administration. Many other universities 
are giving courses in public law, administration, statistics, accounting, 
and kindred subjects which would fit one for administrative work. 
Several of these universities have, in addition to their own teaching work, 
established definite connections with large research agencies. Thus, 
numbers of Columbia students work with the New York Bureau of Muni- 
cipal Research, and George Washington University has arranged that 
students training for public administration may do a considerable 
portion of their work at the Institute of Government Research at 
Washington. The writer has no statistics at hand, but he judges from 
personal knowledge that a majority of those studying administration 
at these universities and research agencies are graduate students. 

The study of administration, moreover, is not confined to the 
universities. The Institute of Government Research at Washington, 
and perhaps a score of municipal and governmental research bureaus, 
some of which are closely affiliated with universities, are all making 
careful and scientific studies of special problems in governmental 
administration, and several of them are offering specialized courses of 
study to students selected for maturity and ability. The city officials 
of many states are grouped into state municipal leagues eagerly attacking 
their administrative problems; a city managers’ association holds 
annual conventions and discusses carefully problems of city administra- 
tion; and national and regional political science associations meet to 
discuss the same kind of problems. Why then, one naturally asks, do 
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not the administrative services of the different governmental units 
become the best in the world? If the American system of educating 
for administrative work is correct, why is not administration in the 
United States superior to administration in England? The answer is 
not simple ; but the writer will briefly suggest some of the chief reasons. 

The first undoubtedly is the fact that we were so deeply sunk in the 
dreary morass of the “ spoils system,” that to escape from it has been 
a slow process. Again, the theory of electing officials to most of the large 
administrative positions in our state and city governments has hampered 
development, as political affiliation and personal popularity, rather than 
merit, is usually the basis of election. The system of electing great 
numbers of state, county, and municipal administrative officers must be 
abandoned, and a strict and far-reaching Civil Service system instituted 
before our trained men and women can serve the public to the best 
advantage. At present the great majority of such persons are not in 
the governmental organizations but largely outside them, in research 
agencies, as teachers in universities and in business. Certain great 
exceptions to this rule exist in the national Civil Service, a few state 
and city regulatory bodies, and the position of city manager. 

Our constitutional system causes special difficulties to administrative 
progress. Many of our State constitutions organize the administrative 
machinery in such detail that it is hardly possible to introduce new 
methods without first securing a constitutional amendment or a series 
of amendments—a very difficult process. The results of the widespread 
study of administration are already showing in various amendments, 
however, and it is safe to say that much more constitutional revision will 
take place because of it. 

Another undoubted reason why the vast amount of time and energy 
given to the study of government in the United States has brought forth 
as yet no highly perfected administrative systems, is the fact that such 
study is of very recent origin. Indeed, it is largely a growth of the past 
ten or fifteen years. To make scientific studies, investigations, and 
reports, to educate the people, to make constitutional and statutory 
changes, and to put a system of administration on a sound basis takes much 
more time than has elapsed since such study was widely attempted. 

Finally, it must be realized that enormous progress in the field of 
administration has been made in the United States during the past 
fifteen years. Within this period the nation, most of the states, and many 
cities, have adopted the budget principle, which, while operating very 
imperfectly in most cases because it is new and also because of the 
independence of the executive from the legislature, is still a distinct step 
in advance. Several states and many cities have altered their admin- 
istrative machinery, as far as possible, under constitutional limitations, 
in the direction of better administrative principles. The Civil Service 
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has been greatly strengthened in the nation, in some states and in several 
cities. 1 The manager plan of city government has been adopted in some 
three hundred towns and cities, much to the improvement of their 
administration. Correct methods of accounting, purchasing, and stores 
management have been adopted quite widely. These improvements may 
all be attributed to a very large extent to the spread of information 
in regard to administrative principles and methods, which has been 
disseminated by many agencies, among the most valuable of which are 
our universities. 


1 See page 42, Journal of Public Administration, January, 1925. 
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Reviews 


{It will be the object of the Reviews of Books in the JouRNAL to cover the 
whole ground of the literature produced in the preceding quarter which may have 
a bearing upon public administration. By this means, it is hoped, some assistance 
will be given to the student and some direction to the general reader. A judgment 
of the value of the books will be attempted, as a portion of the ordinary duty of 
criticism, but the particular value of the book in its relation to the advance of 
the science of public administration will be regarded as the paramount criterion.] 


King Edward VII 


A Biography By Sir Sipney Leer. Vol. I. from Birth to Accession. 9th 
November, 1841, to 22nd January, 1901. (Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London, 
1925.) 31s. 6d. net. 

Str SIDNEY LEE has successfully performed a very difficult task, how 

difficult only those will understand whose memories go back to the 

seventies and eighties of the last century and recollect the reputation 
of the Prince of Wales at that time. What the world knew was 
that he was the centre of London society, and that under his auspices 
society had emancipated itself from the stricter conventions, and some- 
times it might be thought from the decorum, which were associated with 
his parents. This picture Sir Sidney Lee does not meet directly. What 
he does do is, by the positive evidence which he brings forward, to show 
how partial and one-sided was this interpretation of the Prince’s character. 
We find that at least from the time of his marriage when he settled down 
with his own establishment and was master of himself, he never ceased to 
take the keenest personal interest in public affairs; he was in constant 
personal intercourse and correspondence with ministers of both parties, 
and became, as years went on, the warm friend of many of those who held 
the highest positions in the State. So far from being indifferent to the 
public responsibilities of his position, his one desire was, as he constantly 
said, to be of use, and if he did not take a more public part in relieving the 
Queen of the burdens of sovereignty, it was not on him that the responsi- 
bility rested. At the same time we find that in a very difficult position he 
always observed the obligations of full loyalty and reticence. There 
were many occasions when there were serious differences in regard to 
important public affairs between himself, the Government of the day, 
and even the Queen. No whisper of this was allowed to reach the general 

public. No position is more difficult than that of the heir apparent to a 

sovereign. How often has the successor to the throne allowed himself to 

be used as the nucleus of opposition. If there was a Marlborough House 
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set, which perhaps was not always free from justifiable criticism on social 
grounds, there was nothing of disloyal political opposition. But at the 
same time this did not mean indolence or indifference on the part of the 
Prince himself. 

The book is almost exclusively occupied with a record of the public 
activities of the Prince, his travels abroad, his work as the representative 
of the Queen in welcoming distinguished strangers here, and his private 
correspondence bearing on political matters. Of course, this means an 
enormous loss of material which would have given the book a higher 
popular interest. Of the Prince’s private life we hear practically nothing. 
We are not admitted to share in an account of the great social activity of 
which Marlborough House and Sandringham became the centre. Some 
may regret this, but after all, in days when the world has been flooded by 
memories in which all the decent reticence, by which the private life of 
even the most eminent should be surrounded, is violated, it is a relief to 
come across a book which is marked by the opposite fault. We may also 
probably assume that in this matter restrictions have been imposed upon 
the author. It is to other books that the reader must go for a picture of 
the hospitality extended by the Prince of Wales and his gracious Consort 
which was so genial, hearty and dignified. Nevertheless, we think that 
Sir Sidney Lee might occasionally have unbended and shown us the 
personality of the Prince. But let us say frankly, we doubt whether he 
has the qualities for doing so. A very distinguished biographer, his 
style and method have been developed in the service of a great dictionary. 
The writer of an article in a dictionary has a very different task from the 
writer of a biography; it is his duty to record every fact, to get his 
authorities and his dates precise, to provide the material for the man who 
wants to know exactly what was done. It is not necessary for him to 
give the living picture. Now Sir Sidney Lee’s Life is in fact an article 
in a dictionary extended to 800 pages. From this it results that it is not 
easy or attractive reading. On the other hand, it is a work of extra- 
ordinary diligence ; every reference to the Prince in other published 
records—and they are innumerable—seems to have been collected and 
tabulated ; there are no loose ends; in those matters with which the 
book deals, the information is all there. 

That which chiefly concerns us here is the relation of Edward VII, 
when Prince of Wales, to the government and public administration of 
the country. In this the first point to be remembered is that neither the 
law nor the constitution give to the heir apparent any formal privileges or 
prerogatives. The Prince, having been created a peer, was a member of 
the House of Lords; he had also been sworn a member of the Privy 
Council, but he still remained a private individual, and his royal birth 
would be to anyone with political ambitions an impediment and not an 
assistance. Though he frequently attended meetings at the House of 
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Lords, he was debarred by his position from taking part in any debate in 
which party politics were concerned, and how few matters are there in 
this country which are not connected with party politics. The only 
occasion on which he took a public and prominent part in a debate was on 
the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill. On one occasion, and one only, was he 
deputed by the Queen to preside in her place at a meeting of the Privy 
Council, and of course he was not normally present at the numerous 
meetings which were called merely on matters of routine. His activities 
must therefore necessarily be limited to the personal influence which he 
might win by his own abilities and character. Here indeed his position 
gave him great advantages. He had access to all the distinguished men of 
his time ; many of them he knew intimately, and as the years went on he 
found personal friends of his own generation, such as Lord Hartington, 
Lord Randolph Churchill, Sir Charles Dilke, as the older men began to fall 
away, assuming the chief places in the government of the country. He 
met them frequently in London, in his own and other houses, on the race- 
course, in country houses, and public affairs were not excluded from the 
more intimate conversations. But even so his real influence on great 
events seems to have been very small. In all personal matters he took 
the keenest interest ; he often pressed the claims of those who, in his 
view, had deserved well of their country, for distinction and promotion, 
and he was not frightened of expressing his opinion with great force on 
matters which particularly interested him, and especially on the Irish 
controversy. He would have been glad to do something for Ireland. 
Again and again he pressed on the Queen the desirability of his having a 
permanent residence in that country ; he visited it on several occasions 
and showed that calmness and self-control which characterized him 
throughout his life, even when he was confronted by evidence of opposition 
which was accompanied by something of personal insult, while there was 
always present the possibility of personal danger. To such matters he 
showed great indifference. He possessed to a full extent the personal 
courage which has always distinguished his family. 

One of the matters on which we should like to have heard more is the 
Prince’s relations to Sir Cecil Rhodes. The account of the Jameson 
raid and the subsequent official enquiry tells us in fact nothing which was 
not known before ; though, of course, the rumours which were current at 
the time that the Prince himself had previous knowledge of what was 
going to happen in Africa were completely devoid of foundation, it is 
disappointing not to gain further light on a matter with which his name 
was so closely connected. 

In fact the only official work on which the Prince was ever engaged 
was when he was appointed to be a member of the Royal Commission on 
Housing. Here he had an opportunity of showing his complete freedom 
from class prejudice and his warm sympathy for the unnecessary 
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hardships and discomforts with which the lives of so many of the 
working class were hampered. 

Under these circumstances there is not really much to be said about 
the Prince’s share in public administration. It is not unnatural, therefore, 
that Sir Sidney Lee has laid stress on that one department in which he 
certainly appears to have taken the most constant interest, viz., that of 
foreign affairs. On the whole, however, we must confess that the stress 
he has laid on this part of the Prince’s life is exaggerated and the 
detailed treatment is on many points open to grave criticism. It occa- 
sionally happened that his personal charm and tact was of real service 
to the country. This was perhaps specially the case as the result of 
his journey in America as a very young man, of which Sir Sidney Lee 
gives a full and detailed account. In European affairs, on the other 
hand, it is clear that he was too easily influenced by personal and 
family considerations. This led more than once to a serious difference 
of opinion between him and the Government of the country, including the 
Queen. In these matters, the Queen, partly as the result of her long 
experience, partly due to the very strong common-sense which always 
characterized her, formed a better judgment than he did. And surely it is 
a great error that in dealing with the whole subject of the relations between 
this country and Germany, and particularly to Bismarck, Sir Sidney Lee 
should have thought it necessary to adopt the tone which was common 
in propaganda pamphlets issued during the war. The relations of 
England and Germany during the reign of Queen Victoria cannot properly 
be treated in this way. Nor can we be satisfied with the treatment of the 
very delicate subject of the relations between King Edward and the 
Emperor Wiiliam II. We have, of course, no doubt at all that the 
Emperor was a tiresome and tactless guest during his visits to this country, 
but it is doing no service to King Edward’s reputation to suggest that the 
great political issue between the two countries in any way turned on the 


personal relations of their rulers. 
A. A. A. 


i 
Three Master Builders and Another 


By PetuamM H. Box. With an introduction by Emest Barker. 
(London: Jarrolds.) 18s. net. 
THESE studies in modern revolutionary and liberal statesmanship make 
up the first book of the Assistant Lecturer in Modern History at the 
University of St. Andrews. Mr. Box has chosen four central personalities : 
Lenin, Venizelos, and President Wilson as, presumably, the master 
builders, and Mussolini as ‘‘ Another.’’ We do not vouch for the correct- 
ness of this classification. Mussolini has not finished his work, and 
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Woodrow Wilson’s League of Nations is hardly a building, and may not 
even prove to be a foundation. But if history is served up hot before 
events have time to cool in the mould, we must expect some shapeless 
outlines, like a broken blancmange. The author disarms our criticism 
by announcing in advance that he does not claim his book to bea piece of 
historical research. He has used the material more immediately to hand. 
He gives full lists of his authorities, and the result is a thoroughly interest- 
ing and suggestive work. Its judgments cannot be final, but will those 
written a hundred years hence be final? Are those passed on the 
soldiers and statesmen of fifty or a hundred years ago final? There are 
things in contemporary history which do not get into books or articles, as 
Principal Barker suggests in his admirable introduction. But even when 
these things get into books in the ages to come, the historian will still be 
guessing at truth rather than completely revealing it. No private 
secretary has chronicled a day in the life of his ministerial chief. Thought 
and action are much too swift and subtle to be transmitted into prose 
narrative, however skilful the scribe. Imagine what Augustus John’s 
brush would have made of Lenin, and the canvas of the same subject 
which, say, Mr. Charles Sims would have given us! So with the literary 
portrait painters—we get “pretty clear impressions” and no more, 
whether the writer be a contemporary like Mr. Box, or some future 
historian struggling with a mass of accumulated documents. 

But this is something of a digression. Mr. Box has marshalled the 
available facts with undoubted ability and vigour, and with an eye for 
dramatic incident. He has presented two protagonists on either side of 
the debate of liberalism and anti-liberalism—Wilson and Venizelos over 
against the champions of Bolshevism and Fascism. The author’s own 
sympathies lie with the former, but this fact does not greatly warp his 
outlook, except perhaps, to a small degree in the account of Mussolini, 
whose opportunism is daily assuming some new aspect. Much as most 
Englishmen may dislike his methods, there can be no question that this 
son of a village blacksmith by his hammer strokes has welded the Italian 
nation into a unity which no other post-war policy showed any signs of 
achieving. Unfortunately, men who begin their public life as Mussolini 
did, by smashing ballot boxes, are apt to continue the practice long after 
it is necessary, and to extend their destructive energies beyond the 
polling booth. On the other hand, as Mr. Box frankly states, Mussolini 
“brings to the service of Italy a love as deep as Garibaldi’s ;”’ he has 
passionately recognized the national feeling which animates her people, 
and if he can also make use of her tradition of liberty, he may yet prove 
himself a master builder. 

For English readers, perhaps the most valuable part of the chapter on 
President Wilson is that which describes his early life and labours before 
he reached the almost supernatural position he enjoyed on his arrival in 
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this country. To him most appropriately, as in its degree to Venizelos, 
belongs the motto from Ibsen with which the book opens— 


Solness: . . . “Iam building a new home for myself—just opposite here. . . . 
It is almost finished. And on that there is a tower. 

Hilda: A high tower ? 

Solness : No doubt people will say it is too high—too high for a dwelling house.” 


We are shown Wilson’s Scottish-Irish origin, his Presbyterian upbringing, 
his legal and professorial activities up to his election as President of 
Princeton University in 1902, when his public career may be regarded as 
beginning. Here, five vears of peaceful reforms were followed by three of 
growing conflict, largely concerned with his attitude to conditional gifts to 
the college by rich benefactors. In 1910 he was elected Governor of New 
Jersey, and two years later he was President of the United States. This 
phenomenal rise is explained by saying that the hour and the man had 
met. A new spirit of reform and criticism had been growing in the 
States directed against the trusts, political corruption, and the money- 
power generally. Wilson became the embodiment of that spirit. He 
stood for ‘‘ principle ’’—that was his slogan. He was for open diplomacy. 
He wanted light thrown on every phase of the machinery which moved 
the political and economic life of the people. He was a master of elevated 
and eloquent expression. His public utterances, a French critic re- 
marked, were not speeches but hymns. But he was not incapable of 
swift action. When threatened in 1916 with a strike of 400,000 transport 
workers, which would paralyse the entire railroad system of the States, he 
went down to Congress and demanded the immediate passage of a Bill 
providing for an eight-hours day as the basis of work and wages, and it 
was put through in three days and the strike was averted on the fourth. 
His handling of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty is another good example of 
his practical idealism. By the time the reader reaches the intervention of 
the United States in the Great War we have obtained considerable insight 
into the strength and weakness of the Wilsonian character. His qualities 
were put to a tremendous test in Paris when he found himself seated 
between Clemenceau and Lloyd George. Perhaps Mr. Box will give us 
some day a study of these two, and if he wishes to make a foursome he can 
add General Smuts and President Masaryk. The lofty pinnacle of fame 
and power at Washington, the low levels of painful compromise in Paris, 
the rejection by his own people, the physical breakdown, the silent end of 
one of the most far-reaching voices the world has known—all the elements 
of tragedy are here, and when an adequate Drinkwater appears, he will 
find ample materials for great and moving drama. 

We have left ourselves no space to touch on the studies of Venizelos 
and Lenin. The latter will be especially valuable to the average reader, 
for, until recently, we were treated by our press for years to the most 
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ignorant and distorted accounts of a most remarkable man—one who 
“with one tremendous surgical operation cut away the dead flesh of 
centuries.”’ The reflection that occurs to the present reviewer is that, 
when Kerensky fell and Lenin and Trotsky arrived, our rulers should 
have been better informed than they were of the history and quality of the 
two men who were to re-mould Russia. Many precious lives and much 
money would thereby have been saved to the Allies. But the one man 
who from the start saw in Lenin a creative force of the first order was not 
believed, and we moved from one disastrous mistake to another in our 
Russian policy. But that is a tale not for contemporary historians, but 


for their successors. 
M. M. 


III 
The Life of William Cobbett 


By G.D.H.Cotr. (Published by W. Collins, Sons & Co. Ltd. 18s. net.) 


Was ever a man so typically English as William Cobbett ? The portrait 
which appears as a frontispiece in this biography proclaims him to have 
been a John Bull in real life. Apart from face and figure he was not, 
however, the John Bull of the cartoon and the placard, who is generally 
found delivering himself of arrogant platitudes. Rather was he the type of 
man who can be taken fairly as representative of the character of the English 
people. He was intensely English in sentiment, that is, his feelings and 
prejudices were allin sympathy with the people among whom he had been 
reared, and whose institutions and ways of life he loved ; whose mental 
habits and outlook he shared, and with whom he could enjoy a hearty 
happy laugh. From intellectual abstractions he received neither stimulus 
nor guidance. Stimulus he obtained in abundance from the things he saw 
and felt. For guidance he depended on his own common sense. For 
controversy he possessed in full measure the strength which comes from 
an absolute conviction of right, a clear comprehension of simple issues, 
and a complete sympathy with his audience. His chief weapons, which 
he employed mainly as a pamphleteer and newspaper editor, and only 
late in life as a public speaker, were clarity in the statements of facts as he 
conceived them, coupled with invective and bitter satire of opponents. 
He was dogmatic, forceful, and sometimes unjust, but seldom arrogant, as 
he could recognize the rights of others. It remains but to add that his 
strong native sense of independence and worth—Cole speaks of him as a 
great egotist—received early support from his realization of the fact that 
in knowledge and intellectual power he was in no way inferior to people 
who ranked above him, and that to many of them he was distinctly and 
decidedly superior. 

The interest and profit to be derived from the study of the life 
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of such a man clearly depends, in large measure, on the circumstances 
in which he is placed. Cobbett touched the public life of the nation 
at many points during one of the most interesting periods of its 
history. In the sphere with which economists chiefly concern them- 
selves, his life spans the first seventy years or so of the industrial 
revolution. Politically it witnessed the rise and fall of the anti- 
Jacobin panic in this country which resulted from the French 
Revolution ; and it saw the triumph of the reform movement in 1832. 
It covers the period of the Napoleonic wars and the financial, industrial, 
and commercial problems which they brought in their train. And in the 
sphere of public administration it witnessed some of the worst abuses of 
power and the grossest examples of corruption which have ever stained 
the records of this country. In short, in every phase of life it was a 
difficult and painful period of transition. Cobbett reacted in lively 
fashion to the whole process, and his “‘ Life,” therefore, is an epitome of the 
history of the English people during this interesting and important period. 

Born on the 9th March, 1763, the third son of a peasant farmer who 
also kept a small country inn, he was early inured to a life of labour. “A 
father like ours,” he wrote in later life, “‘ did not suffer us to eat the bread 
of idleness.”” Of this early life, however, Cobbett retained warm recollec- 
tions to the end, which were probably the chief source of his frequently 
repeated dictum that for England he wanted “ nothing new,” his heart 
being set on a return to the old liberties. From his father he learned to 
read and write, and obtained also a tolerable knowledge of arithmetic. 
His first introduction to literature was obtained at the age of eleven, 
when in the course of one of his boyhood’s adventures he spent his last 
threepence on a copy of A Tale of a Tub. When 21 years of age, he joined 
the Army, and during the course of his military training learned thoroughly 
the grammar of the English language and, later, that of the French. 
Soon, while in New Brunswick, he was raised over the heads of many of 
his comrades to the rank of sergeant-major, and took over much of the 
management of the regiment. 

So far Cobbett’s life sounds like something from Smiles’ Self Help, and 
to the end of his life, Cobbett was fully conscious that he possessed the 
merits of a self-made man. But here the story breaks away. Cobbett 
developed a great contempt for his superior officers because of their 
illiteracy, drunkenness, and corruption, which he intended to expose and 
have punished on receiving his discharge from the Army at the end of 
1791. Failing in this, and finding himself in an exposed position Cobbett, 
accompanied by his wife, crossed over to France in March, 1792. Here 
he perfected his knowledge of the language of that country, and when 
things got too hot for him there, in August, 1793, cleared off to America, 
where he remained for seven and a half years. It was during this period 
in America that he entered definitely the sphere of public controversy. 
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The attitude of many Americans to England offended this patriot, and 
he set out, not merely to defend her, but to attack her enemies. In 
doing so he established for himself a reputation as an Anti-Jacobin 
pamphleteer, which preceded him to England, where he returned in 1800, 
after having been partially ruined as the result of an action against him 
for libel. 

On his arrival in England he received a warm reception from friends 
and members of the Government. He was offered control of one of the 
Government papers and, incidentally, obtained his second glimpse of 
administrative corruption. He preferred to write and publish independ- 
ently, which he did as a violent Anti-Jacobin. Gradually, however, his 
progress to the left gained momentum. The England to which he 
returned was not the England he had imagined while in America. The 
sight of the growing wealth and power of the financial interests, and the 
corruption of expensive sinecures on the one hand, and the growing 
impoverishment of the rural population on the other, affected him 
deeply, he connected the two and during the greater part of his 
career hurled invective at ‘“ The System’ or alternatively the 
“Thing.” This meant an early quarrel with the Tories; when his 
friends the Whigs obtained power and still the “ Thing” flourished 
while England suffered, he attacked them. In support of more radical 
friends he went electionecring, first at Honiton, Devonshire, in 1806, and 
later in other constituencies. This brought him in touch with other 
aspects of the system of government by corruption and drove him further 
to the left. In the search for friends and allies with whom to co-operate 
in fighting the evil ‘“‘ Thing” he was naturally brought more and more in 
contact with the worker in the new industries, whose grievances he 
naturally espoused. From 1815 to 1832 he was one of the most 
active and prominent workers in the Reform Agitation, and in 1832 was 
elected to the House of Commons as Member for Oldham. Here he 
continued to work for factory reform, financial reform, catholic emancipa- 
tion, etc., and against the new poor laws, the interest on the National 
Debt and the other evils which he felt were dragging England away from 
the old conditions to which he wished her to return. He died in June, 
1835, while still in harness. 

It was a full and adventurous life, a mere chronicle of the movements 
in which he participated and their effects on his personal and family life 
would be formidable. The catholicity of his interests was astounding, 
but such was the man. Some of his contemporaries left, in the world of 
institutions, movements and ‘ isms,’ followers who constantly remind us 
of their fame. Cobbett’s claim to an immortal memory is no less 
secure than theirs, for in his life he did a giant’s work, to bring happier 
homes and cleaner politics into England. His name can be cherished 
by all classes and parties, and public servants in particular owe him a 
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debt of gratitude for his fight against corruption. Cole’s treatment of 
him is masterly and sympathetic, and the brilliant chapter on “ Rural 
Rides ’’ by the late F. E. Green is alluring. It is a worthy book on a 
great man. 

A. C. STEWART. 


IV 
Life and Letters of George Wyndham 


By J. W. Macxait anp Guy WynpHAM. Published by Hutchinson. 2 vols. 
42s. net. 


HAVING consulted with a number of friends, I have undertaken this review 
in the belief that for the purposes of the JOURNAL it is best that the reviewer 
should be untrammelled by personal memories of George Wyndham. 
He should be entirely dependent on the book for his information. Now 
the book comprises two large volumes containing between them over 800 
pages, 127 of which are devoted to a “‘ Life” by Professor J. W. Mackail, 
and the rest of the book, with the exception of 50 pages of appendices, to 
604 of George Wyndham’s letters, collected and arranged by his brother, 
Guy Wyndham. Each volume is embellished with nine illustrations 
showing George Wyndham, his ancestors and relatives at various times of 
their lives. 

From this mass of material one of the first things we learn is that 
George Wyndham was a man of remarkable personal appearance. As a 
young man, he was dubbed “ outrageously handsome ”’ by a girl friend ; 
“best looking and best dressed man in the House of Commons” and 
“ good locks of a kind to take one’s breath away,’’ were descriptions of 
him in later life. In other ways, his manner and style suggested the 
dandy. When speaking in public, he appealed to his audience as brilliant 
but unconvincing, it is also stated that he never quite got the House of 
Commons manner, and the author of the “ Life’ observes of his style as 
a writer that it ‘remained . . . to the end flamboyant.” 

He was heir to a great tradition, and this fact exercised a considerable 
influence on his career; the author of the “ Life’’ attaching particular 
importance to the mixture of aristocratic English, Scottish, Irish and 
French blood (which coursed) in his veins. In politics and administra- 
tion he was a Tory, not merely by tradition and choice, but by feeling. 
This is repeatedly brought home to the reader in the course of the letters ; 
two illustrations must suffice, one from a letter to his mother on the 
occasion of his appointment as Under-Secretary for War: ‘‘I like the 
feel of being given something; it is more medieval than the modern pro- 
cesses of examination or election, and much more pleasing,” and the other 
from a letter to his sister Mary (Lady Wemyss) on Christmas Eve, 1892, 
‘“‘T believe more and more in custom, less and less in conscious effort.” 
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But a greater influence than either tradition or the colour of his 
politics in determining his success or failure was his temperament. His 
was the kind of nature to make friends readily. He was frank and 
unreserved in his intercourse with people, yet subject to recurrent periods 
of morbid introspection. Himself possessed of a very high sense of honour 
and duty, he was slow to think evil of others. Life for him, however, had 
to be lived at high pressure, there was no even tenor in his way; while 
it was interesting, every experience had to be taken in great gulps at a 
great pace, and duly paid for later by the nausea of complete satiation 
and the depression of exhaustion. This is at once the key to, and the 
chief interest of the book. In consequence, our purpose in this review 
must be to examine how this temperament served George Wyndham in 
the sphere of politics and administration. 

His first experience of administration was as private secretary to 
Mr. Balfour during the period 1887-92, when that statesman was Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, and this book is brightened by some of the letters 
which he wrote in this capacity, and which, at the time, brought their 
author a considerable reputation. His second experience was as Under- 
Secretary of State for War from October, 1898, to October, 1900. The 
letters give a vivid impression of his work at this time, and of the 
organization of our military effort in the South African war. 

During the greater part of this period, and particularly towards its 
close, the air was full of talk of Army and War Office reform, but there is 
little evidence either in the ‘“ Letters’ or the “ Life’’ to show that he 
possessed any clear or comprehensive views on this subject, although it 
is certain he felt strongly about it. The following letter, which was 
written about the time when he left the War Office, is quoted in the 
“ Life’ as ‘‘ showing very clearly his impression of that Office when 
he left it.” 

“Some day it will be recognized that facilities for training in the District 
Commands ; a drastic weeding out of the General Officers Commanding Districts ; 
an instruction to them to work up ail the military faculty in their Commands, 
whether regular, militia, yeomanry, volunteer or even civilian ; an intelligent touch 
on their part with local magnates and municipal bodies ; a relief from some of the 
grind to the regular battalion ; a pure selection for promotion to every rank from 
that of Captain to General—some day, I say, it will be recognized that therein lies 
salvation. 

“ The office wants over-hauling badly too. That can be done easily by shunting 


five people now init. But this shunting will avail nothing without the other moral 
and material conditions which I have indicated.” 


The discussions on Lord Haldane’s great schemes of re-organization 
and reform brought him back to the subject ; his views are illustrated by 
the following extracts fvom the “ Letters,” the first is addressed to his 
sister Mary, and is dated Ist February, 1907. 


“It makes me sorry to think of . . . dear Haldane reeling off his ‘continuous 
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band’ of undistinguished but grammatical English, in which he ties up and strangles 
what life is left in the Army.” 


and the second is to Lt.-Colonel Stephen Frewen on the 20th July, 1907. 


“ The old days were happier both for good soldiers and respectable politicians . . . 

“Men will work only on one out of three conditions: for (1) a market salary, 
or (2) prestige, or (3) a good time. 

“ But now the pay of an officer is contemptible by comparison with the emolu- 
ments of any other walk in life. So far from prestige being accorded there is no 
Under-Secretary or penny-a-liner in the Press, so obscure as not to feel at liberty to 
scold the officers of the British Army, day after day, and year after year, as if they 
were mere encumbrances to the State! And, as for a good time :—a subaltern 
now has to do the combined work of a clerk, a navvy and an usher in a school.” 


George Wyndham, however, will probably be best remembered in 
connection with his work as Chief Secretary for Ireland from 1900 to 1904. 
It was in this office that he achieved his greatest success and his greatest 
failure, both I believe due to his peculiar qualities of intellect and tempera- 
ment. His keen imagination and warm sympathy for Ireland found a 
ready response among Irishmen, so that even while they kept a watchful 
and critical eye on him in public, in private they thanked God that they 
had a “ gentleman as Chief Secretary.”” It was thus that Wyndham was 
responsible in large measure for the atmosphere which produced the first 
Irish Land Act worthy of the name. But the effort exhausted him, he 
went for a holiday to recuperate, and at the end came the crash. In his 
absence, Sir Antony MacDonnell had engaged, with Lord Dunraven and 
numbers of others, in discussions which led to the publication by the 
“Trish Reform Association ’’ of a scheme of widespread devolution in 
Irish administration. On the publication of the scheme, George Wyndham 
on behalf of the Government, immediately turned it down. Soon after- 
wards, news of Sir Antony MacDonnell’s connection with the movement 
reached Parliament, and in the acrimonious discussions which followed, 
George Wyndham found his authority destroyed and his power of 
usefulness gone, in consequence of which he resigned. 

The view of the Government was that Sir Antony MacDonnell in 
entering these discussions had acted beyond his authority, but had done so 
in good faith ; an opinion which may still be accepted. It thus becomes 
a matter of some interest and importance to understand how Sir Antony’s 
good faith came to be at variance with his authority. Professor J. W. 
Mackail lays stress on the peculiar circumstances in which he came to the 
Irish Office, circumstances which it is quite clear might have led him to 
expect a greater authority than was usually accorded to the holder of the 
post, and in a lengthy appendix the whole correspondence in connection 
with this matter is reproduced. But this does not appear by any means 
a complete explanation, Professor Mackail fails to make it convincing, 
and does not maintain it as the whole truth. The incident, in fact, 
cannot be understood until one realizes the weaknesses of George 
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Wyndham as an administrator, to some of which I have already directed 
attention. Taking the evidence bearing particularly on this case, two 
points are worthy of special note: (1) Sir Antony MacDonnell claimed 
that he had drawn attention to the matter in a letter sent to Wyndham 
while he was on holiday, and (2) during the time they had been associated 
in the office, frequent discussions on principles and policy, almost 
certainly involving those embodied in the proposals of the Irish Reform 
Association, had taken place. 

In regard to the first point, the important letter was only discovered 
between the pages of “‘ a bound report of the Congested Districts Board,” 
many years later. There was nothing to indicate whether or not it had 
been read, and clearly the passage concerned, which was brief, made no 
impression on his mind. In regard to the second point, the author of the 
“ Life’? admits that such conversations almost certainly took place, 
remarking that in his conversations with his Under-Secretary, George 
Wyndham exercised no reserve. This habit need have had nothing but 
good results, but for the fact, as recounted by a witness, that— 

“‘ Both of them rarely listened to what the other was saying. George Wyndham 
was an admirable talker, but he was not a good listener ; and sometimes he thought 
he had been listening when he had only been talking.”’ 

This was the last big question in which George Wyndham occupied an 
important position. He returned to politics with energy, was active in 
the Tariff Reform campaign, and became a “ Die Hard ”’ in the contest 
between the Liberal Government and the House of Lords in 1910-11. 
These activities have their own interest, but they are not our immediate 
concern. 

When he died suddenly in 1913, while on a visit to France, he had not 
completed his fiftieth year, but his friend and biographer, Professor J. W. 
Mackail, remarks— 

“He had fulfilled his life and had retained throughout it the enthusiasm and 


adventurousness of youth, tempered in its later years by increasing patience, 
consideration and wisdom.” 


It is fitting we should so remember him. 


A. C. STEWART. 
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POLITICAL FOUNDATIONS 
V 


The Basis of Administration 


Community, by R. M. Maciver. Third Edition. (Macmillan & Co.) 15s. net. 
The Economics of Welfare, by A. C. Picou. Second Edition. (Macmillan & Co.) 
30s. net. 
THESE two books made their first appearance before the JOURNAL had 
set out on its career. As they are very important to students of public 
administration it is convenient to take the occasion of new editions (with 
the author’s revisions in each case) to consider them. Dr. Maciver’s 
book is what is called a “ sociological ’’ study, but it may best be described 
as an attempt to examine the fact and the development of community 
both philosophically and scientifically. For he sees a fundamental 
principle of unity in this development, and this principle is that the 
development of personality and the development of community are 
parallel and, indeed, step by step. He gives us a number of deductions 
from this fact, such for example as his claim (not unlike Mr. Sidney 
Webb’s in the Cambridge Modern History) that liberty of the person has 
developed by the organization of the state or, as another example, that 
the increase in industrial monotony through organization has a beneficial 
effect on the individual in leaving him free, seeing that it is “ routine, 
monotonous repetition, of which alone the machine is capable.” or, as a 
third example, that there is a social service in machining itself in various 
ways, but perhaps principally in its emphasis upon the fact that 
“without the machine men remain the slaves of their necessities, even 
when no longer the slaves of one another. . . . When we condemn the 
necessity imposed by the machine, let us remember the necessities from 
which it delivers us. Let us remember, for instance, that the engineer 
often loves the engine which drives his ship through the sea, but no 
ancient galley-rower ever loved the oar.’ The chapter dealing with 
heredity and environment and social selection generally is one of the 
most striking chapters in the book and gives what I might call the real 
basis of public administration. ‘‘ The operation,” he says, “ of social 
selection is an infinitely wider and more continuous process than the direct 
activity of any state. All social activity, being purposive, is selective, 
and thus social selection increases in intensity as society grows.” Thus 
we see another aspect of the main contention of the book, which can be 
re-stated in Dr. Maciver’s words—“ The actual development of person- 
ality attained in and through community by its members is the measure 
of the importance these attach to personality both in themselves and in 
their fellow men.” This edition includes two new appendices, one of 
them a study of Spengler’s theory of the law of the progress and decay 
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of culture, and the other a further contribution on heredity and environ- 
ment in which a fascinating aspect of Dr. Maciver’s philosophy is 
indicated. Altogether it can be said with every deliberation that this 
book still stands out as the most notable contribution in our day to the 
basic study of human relationship in community. 

Professor Pigou’s book has been expanded in this new edition. The 
examination of the merits of public and private operation of industries, 
in relation to the “‘ national dividend,’”’ has been enlarged and probably 
it is the chapter in the book which is of most interest to the readers of 
this JouRNAL. At the outset Professor Pigou lays on one side the 
consideration of government operations as experienced in the war, for 
reasons which it is not presumptuous to say are not altogether cogent. 
He surprises us a little by proceeding to show the futility of statistical 
comparisons. There are so many variations in the quality of service 
rendered (and, he might add, so many variations in public expectation) 
and in the circumstances under which the service is given that it is 
impossible to make a comparison. ‘Our street cars,’’ he quotes from 
an American report, ‘run faster, carry more strap passengers, and kill 
and injure more people than the street cars, public and private, of any 
other country. Our people seem to like this, but the English would not.” 
In such an instance a statistical comparison of costs would be ludicrous. 
So, he is driven back upon purely general considerations in making his 
comparison. At once he sees that the difference is not going to be 
between small private companies and public operation, but rather 
between large joint stock concerns and government ownership. ‘“ There 
seem no general a priori grounds for holding, without reference to the 
special nature of the controlling organizations evolved under them, that 
either public or private management is likely to prove technically the 
more efficient.” Public operation has its advantages. There are risks 
of fallacies in the comparison between the value of high administrative 
skill in private and in public employment, but it is the fact that under 
public operation the “ good technical expert’”’ costs less. Professor 
Pigou does not say that in operating a public utility shareholders are an 
advantage. At any rate they are friends of the administration, while 
a publicly operated utility cannot depend upon taxpayers or ratepayers 
as its friends. 

The paragraph on the Civil Service leaves one puzzled. Mr. Justice 
Sankey is quoted—they are now famous words—but one may ask in retort 
whether there is in a large joint stock company any machinery capable 
of ensuring ‘‘ enterprise and quick decisions.’””’ What seems to happen 
in this controversy is that the characteristic of the personally-directed 
small company is transferred to all privately-owned companies, whatever 
their size, and Government departments are described (in Mr. Justice 
Sankey’s words) as ‘“‘ minuting copies and reports from one servant to 
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another.’’ What is overlooked is the stupendous size of the Government- 
operated machines, and what is also overlooked is that there is no standard 
organization for private companies. In fact this question of business 
organization is being discussed, especially in the United States, with a 
frankness which seems to reveal the fact that somebody regards it as 
capable of improvement. However, this is not written to controvert 
the carefully-balanced view reached by Professor Pigou. The whole 
question of large-scale organization seems to me to call for inquiry, and 
the difficulties which are experienced at the moment do not seem to differ 
widely as between, say, grouped railway companies and a Government 
department. I should add that at the end of the chapter there is a 
particularly valuable study of Government-operation of what previously 
were monopolies. Even if the Government-operation does not seem 
statistically to succeed, yet it has a moral value in checking the mono- 
polistic restriction. It may be that it is in respect of similar moral values 
that we shall find the best defence of particular public operations and not 
in respect of claims for intrinsic merits in every case of public operation, 
for moral values are by no means insignificant factors in the economic 
welfare which is to be found from increasing the national dividend. 
Joun LEE. 


VI 


The Influence of the Legal Profession on the 
Growth of the English Constitution 
By W.S. HotpswortH. (Oxford University Press.) 2s. net. 


PROFESSOR HoL_pswortn’s great learning and indefatigable energy have 
long earned him a place of high eminence among scholars. This brief 
essay is an admirable sample of his powers. It is a plea, and, I think, an 
unanswerable plea, that the English constitution which was the envy of 
continental philosophers in the eighteenth century, was largely a con- 
struction of the lawyers. The medieval common law was tough law ; it 
survived the classical onslaught of the Renaissance. The medieval 
Parliament was something more than a custom-declaring body. It 
made new law, and that legislative tradition enabled it, in the sixteenth 
century, to become recognizably that sovereign Parliament which Sir 
Thomas Smith acclaimed. In the seventeenth century, its authority was 
challenged by a view of the prerogative derived in part from the re- 
discovered doctrine of the Divine Right of Kings, in part from that raison 
d ’état ~v'' ‘1 which Machiavelli had infected political science, and, in part 
also, from the uncertainty of what was actually the balance of authority 
in the constitution, in the struggle between the sovereignty of law and the 
sovereignty of the crown; the lawyers, predominantly, threw their 
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influence on the side of the former. The student, Coke, the scholarly 
Selden, sour William Prynne (with some personal grievances to remember), 
James Whitlocke and Chief Justice Holt, all united to insist first that the 
Crown can only act within the sphere of law, and, second, that where 
illegality is committed, the personal responsibility of its ministers must be 
enforceable in the courts. That ended any prospect of a personal 
monarchy in this country on the continental model ; and it is not, I think, 
to be doubted that our gratitude to the legal profession for their share in 
the victory of law and constitutionalism is beyond all measure. 

Had Professor Holdsworth stopped there, I should have wanted only 
to mark my sense of the admirable way in which he has pointed his thesis. 
Unfortunately, he has decided to be not only the legal historian, but also 
the publicist. He has committed himself to a series of propositions on 
the temper of the time, which seem to me not only exceedingly question- 
able, but also an index to another side of the legal profession which, quite 
naturally, he does not stress in this essay. Upon these, I may, perhaps, 
offer some observations. 

I had better quote his own words. “To attach much weight,” 
Professor Holdsworth writes (page 36), “‘ to the learning of the law is a 
little old-fashioned, or even . . . reactionary . . . an active legislature 

. is ready to make experiments at the expense of the small and largely 
unrepresented minority who foot the bill—taxation without adequate 
representation is now the order of the day.”” Whence Professor Holds- 
worth derives this idea I do not know. Wealthy taxpayers are not 
excluded from the franchise ; and they are able to make their impact 
felt by the hapless Chancellor of the Exchequer. I do not know what is 
meant by that suggestive word “‘ adequate.”’ Does Professor Holdsworth 
want to base our franchise upon the old Prussian three-class system ? 
Does he want some such fundamental law as the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the American Constitution to give special protection to the owners of 
property ? Does he think that the power of Parliament to make experi- 
ments involving expenditure should be limited ? He does not tell us. 
But I should hazard the guess that the needs of the modern and positive 
state are less apparent in the sheltered cloisters of Oxford than elsewhere. 

Professor Holdsworth, again, is insistent that a “‘ democracy is a hot- 
bed which freely breeds cranks, faddists and worse. During the 
Commonwealth period they abounded almost as freely as they abound 
to-day ’’; and he quotes Hale’s striking words upon the difficulty of 
amending the laws. But Professor Holdsworth does not particularize 
beyond warning us against the half-educated. I look at the political 
theorists of the Commonwealth, and I find that they are mainly con- 
cerned with the view that a man must have the franchise in order to be 
an effective citizen, and that a legal system is the more successful, the 
more rapid, simple, and direct it is. There were, of course, cranks like 
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the Fifth Monarchy men, who resemble nothing so much as the Oxford 
divines of the period. There were the Argrarian Communists, like 
Winstanley, who represent that permanent English desire (visible at 
every critical epoch in history) to get back to the land. But I fear that 
Professor Holdsworth’s vivid words only mean that in a democratic 
system opinions are expressed with which he does not sympathize. A 
little learning, in a crank, is a very dangerous thing ; but much learning, 
in a scholar, may equally become dangerous by its tendency to chloroform 
the springs of action. 

For, while the amendment of law is a very difficult business, Pro- 
fessor Holdsworth, I suggest, cannot claim an organized and continuous 
effort after its improvement on the part of the legal profession. Most 
great legal changes have been forced upon the profession from without ; 
and eminent reformers like Bentham and Romilly were, I suggest, a little 
solitary in their profession. ‘‘I come of a family of lawyers,” Mr. 
Arnold Bennett has written, “and... I consider that their two great 
trade unions are among the most vicious opponents of social progress in 
Great Britain to-day’; and Professor Graham Wallas has recently 
driven home that point with a startling body of impressive evidence. 
Dean Pound has said much the same thing of that other branch of the 
Common Law in America. I do not doubt that lawyers can be found, of 
whom the late Professor Geldart was a conspicuous example, to whom 
law has to be adjusted to life ; and judges like those who were responsible 
for the decision in Ex parte O’Brien, are the true guardians of liberty. 
Yet, in general, I think that if Professor Holdsworth examined into our 
discontents with something of the zeal that he brings to our history, he 
would find that not their least important source is the absence in his 
profession of a body of opinion eager to promote the considered reform of 
law. 

One last sentence in Professor Holdsworth’s essay seems to me 
dangerous. ‘‘ The instinct for self-government” he says “. .. has 
entitled us, because it has fitted us, to govern less gifted peoples.’’ I do 
not know why the power to rule ourselves should necessarily fit us to rule 
other, and quite different peoples ; and there is much to be said for the 
view insisted upon by the late Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, that no 
people is ever good enough or wise enough to rule another. But the 
postulation of an “‘ instinct ” of self-government as the special possession of 
Great Britain seems to me dangerously near that habit, against which Lord 
Acton warned us, of playing national character whenever we are in doubt. 

Students of public administration will welcome the support of 
Professor Holdsworth’s great authority for the recognition that the State 
ought to be suable for its torts. There are few more immediately 
important changes in our legal doctrine. 

HaARotp J. LASKI. 
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VII 


English Political Institutions 
By Mr. J. A. R. Marriot, M.A., M.P. Oxford University Press. 


First published in 1910, has now reached a Third Edition. It contains a 
good deal of information not easily accessible elsewhere, and no doubt 
lends itself readily to the requirements of teachers and examiners, though 
it lacks the illuminating genius of a Maitland, or the ripe philosophical 
outlook of an Anson. There is a popular idea that the Dons of Oxford 
and Cambridge somehow lose touch with reality, and we are afraid that 
this volume will not destroy that impression. It contains an abundance 
of facts, neatly classified, and if one has occasion to look up (say) the 
history of the great offices of State, one will find without difficulty an 
outline of the changes by which “ His Majesty’s Secretary of State” 
gradually grew into five “ Principal Secretaries of State,” though one 
will not find any mention of the sixth which was created in 1917. 
The curious distribution of functions at different times between the 
Secretary for the Northern Department, the Secretary for the Southern 
Department, the Secretary at War, the Secretary for War, and the 
Commander-in-Chief, is a characteristic anomaly of British political 
history, and it is convenient to have a popular handbook in which these 
things are shortly described, but it needs the insight of a Seeley or a 
Bagehot to see them in their perspective in the long chain of cause and 
effect. 

“ Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas’’ said Virgil of the great 
philosopher poet, but we fear Mr. Marriot does not enjoy in any great 
degree the peculiar felicity of “‘ seeing the causes of things.” 

The momentous changes of the last fourteen years have been treated 
in a new introduction which can be obtained separately for the con- 
venience of those who already possess an earlier edition. It is written 
from the orthodox conservative standpoint, and views with concern the 
innovations introduced by Mr. Lloyd George and by the force of circum- 
stances and of time. It is too soon to pass a final judgment on the trend 
of these changes, but it is useful to have the comments of an able and 
hostile critic. It is also useful to have a record of the blind zeal for 
economy at any price which has proved in the long run so expensive in 
departments such as the Air Ministry. It is characteristic of this frame 
of mind to quote the estimates for 1923-4 for “‘ expenditure on the Civil 
Services’ as £256,341,352, without mentioning that this includes such 
items as {73,655,246 for the Ministry of Pensions, spent mainly on 
providing for victims of the war or their dependants. 


A. W. L. 
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VIII 


Security against War 
By FRANCIS KELLORAND ANTONIA HatTvany. (New York, Macmillan & Co.) 28s. net. 


Tuis big book, in two volumes, is just the sort of painstaking work which 
we have learned to expect from what our American brethren call 
“investigators.” Mr. Kellor (for Miss Hatvany is described as his 
“collaborator ’’) has spent four years in Europe gathering his material. 
He has visited twenty-one countries and manifestly has taken consummate 
pains in studying the questions, and Miss Hatvany has used to equally 
good purpose her knowledge of the countries and her opportunities of 
examining original documents. The books begin by a study of the 
“peace machinery ” in theory and in practice. This study explains the 
Covenant, the machinery of the League of Nations, and then sets out, 
with very precise detail, to examine each of the issues. Then the second 
volume describes the various International Courts, and finally we have a 
study of the future “ problems of peace.” 

There are so many aspects to be considered, as they are presented in 
this treatise, that we must reserve ourselves to one or two in particular. 
First there is the Conference of Ambassadors. It was expected that the 
Covenant would be the chief instrument and that the League of Nations 
would be the mechanism for peace. ‘‘ During the sessions of the Peace 
Conference, there was no intimation that any other international organiza- 
tion, in competition with the League, might arise. The more ardent 
idealists expected to see the old diplomacy and its balance of power 
disappear in the new diplomacy and through open covenants.” In this 
the more ardent idealists were disappointed. The Allied Powers reserved 
the right to enforcé the treaties and the question arose in what way they 
would undertake the sponsorship. ‘‘ The third alternative was a com- 
promise by which the principal Allied Powers would retain the advantages 
and authority, but would delegate to agents the execution of their 
decisions.” Accordingly the Supreme Council was erected, later merged 
in the Conference of Ambassadors, to execute political decisions, and the 
Reparations Commission to collect reparations and administer financial 
questions, and then followed the League of Nations “to bring to their 
assistance the moral and sentimental forces of the world.” On this 
basis Mr. Kellor proceeds to examine the arrangements minutely and in 
his carefully-documented work he is really putting them to a severe 
test, for he takes us throughout Europe showing us in the most precise 
way how the various problems have been touched. It is not perhaps an 
inspiring story at first blush, but in truth it does give ground for hope, 
the very absence of dramatic action and the constant evidence of patient 
discussion throughout the tangle of the proceedings having its own 
encouragement. 
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Some of it already is out of date, but that does not gainsay the value 
of the material for purposes of history. Certainly the chapter on American 
peace politics is a minute record which shows how thin a line has divided 
the United States from other movements in the world which sought her 
assistance. It is a strange story, a story of cross-currents, and the cross- 
currents have not yet finished their flow. We are not much nearer light on 
the subject in Mr. Kellor’s last words in this chapter for he shows the 
difference very succinctly. But at the close, Mr. Kellor is rather depress- 
ing. “ There is nothing to indicate that there is any relief in sight for 
people from the intolerable burdens of fear for their safety and from 
taxation and debt which weigh them down in their efforts to insure 
safety and preparations for war. Already the shifting of positions by 
States for alignment in the next war has begun. . . . Within the League 
of Nations, Great Britain alone withstands these new tendencies, and 
without the League, Russia is strengthening itself to the north and east 
and south by agreements in order that it may be free to act upon its 
western front.” This is the grim prelude to an examination of the 
American plan, which is essentially to regard war as a public crime and to 
legislate internationally for the outlawry of war. Thus, “ every nation 
should by agreement or treaty bind itself to indict and punish its own 
international war breeders or instigators and war profiteers under powers 
similar to those conferred upon our Congress under Article I, Section 8, 
of our Federal Constitution.” So we come to the end of this thorough and 
competent and minute examination of the present position. It seems to 
be somewhat of an anti-climax, but our author does make some practical 
suggestions, largely of the nature of revisions of the Peace Treaty and 
towards establishing more definite International Courts, and all the time 
he hugs the idea of the outlawry of war as a possible and practicabie 
scheme. 

Joun LEE. 


IX 
Air Power and War Rights 


By J. M. Spaicut. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 25s. 
THIS is a quiet, thoughtful, well-documented book. Mr. Spaight, who 
writes clear English, has also a persuasive style and, where one disagrees 
with him, one feels one must do it gently. He holds the somewhat 
startling view that air power, properly directed, “‘ can turn the old, crude, 
hideous, blood-letting business into an almost bloodless surgery of forcible 
international adjustment, to the immeasurable advantage of mankind.” 
He recognizes that war is a question of imposing your will on the enemy, 
of “‘ persuading minds,” and he contends that air power can strike straight 
at the heart of the enemy state to such effect that it can persuade the 
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enemy mind to accept defeat. Thus the preliminary stages, the slaughter 
of armies or the destruction of fleets, may be dispensed with. 

But Mr. Spaight would clip the wings of his aircraft. He would let 
them bomb “ military objectives” at all times, but other property—the 
large factories, warehouses, storehouses, government, municipal and 
industrial offices etc.—only when these can be attacked without danger to 
civilian life. That is to say, during the hours of darkness, when the 
buildings may be expected to be unoccupied. Quite apart from the 
technical difficulties associated with accurate bombing by harassed air- 
craft, this suggested limitation, by fostering a spirit of safety among the 
population, would detract largely from the moral effect of bombing. No 
amount of actual building destruction is likely to sap the will of a resolute 
people. It is the hideousness associated with the effects of air bombing 
and the uncertainty as to the fall of the bombs, which bring about the 
moral effect. Is it likely, too, that in a first-class war of the future, 
factories, warehouses, or even Government buildings, will be shut down 
for any appreciable period of the twenty-four hour day? We beg leave 
to doubt it. Mr. Spaight quotes Marshal Foch “ that aircraft attack on a 
large scale, owing to its crushing moral effect upon a nation, may impress 
public opinion to the point of disarming the Government and thus become 
decisive.” Exactly. But Foch had in mind the unrestricted use of 
aircraft. We do not wish to convey a belief in frightfulness. Far from 
it. But we do not agree that aircraft, used within Mr. Spaight’s limita- 
tions, can do what he claims. We doubt whether Foch would subscribe 
to the crushing moral effect of bloodless surgery. 

Yet, as the author brings out so well, chivalry is a dominant spirit 
among those who fly, whatever their nationality. The possible bombing 
of women and children is intensely repugnant, probably to any pilot, 
certainly to any Englishman. But how the possibility is to be avoided 
where factories, storehouses, and so forth are, of necessity, situated in 
highly congested areas, is beyond us to say, unless bombing be pro- 
hibited altogether. We do not think Mr. Spaight’s suggested compromise 
is practicable. 

But one reader, at least, found this book intensely interesting, and it 
would be ungrateful to lay too much stress on points of disagreement, 
when there is so much with which one is in hearty accord. Mr. Spaight, 
at the Air Ministry, is exceptionally placed to know the latest develop- 
ments in air warfare. His book shows that he has read all the reputable 
British and foreign works on his subject. He uses his material admirably 
and produces a bold complete survey of the law of air war as it applies to 
belligerents, and also to neutrals. The result is not only a brilliant legal 
treatise indispensable to all students of war, but, in virtue of the large and 
interesting number of incidents of the late war, collected from most of the 
fronts, it is also a book to be enjoyed by the layman. 
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There are those who argue that air warfare is not sui generis, and that 
it does not therefore require rules entirely of its own. They would 
simply apply the rules of land or maritime war en bloc. Mr. Spaight’s 
book is a conclusive answer to these critics. This is not to say that the 
existing rules of land or maritime war are useless for the air, Indeed, the 
proposed rules for air warfare drawn up at the Hague in 1923, draw 
largely on the existing laws applicable to the older services. 

A question, dealt with at length in the book, which derives special 
importance from the peculiar powers of aircraft, is that of “‘ reprisals.” 
The air weapon is the perfect instrument of reprisal. Mr. Spaight 
recognizes that through this door, those who wish to evade the rules will 
endeavour to escape. A reprisal is a punishment for a violation of the 
laws of war. The only form it can take is another violation on the part of 
the party making the reprisal. It is a dissipation of energy, but some- 
times it becomes necessary to impress on an enemy that you can hurt him 
as much as, or more than, he can hurt you, and so induce him to play the 
game according to the rules. In war nerves are tense, propaganda pre- 
disposes a people to expect violations, by their enemy, of the laws of 
decency, opportunities will abound which seemingly justify a cry “ to go 
one worse than the enemy.” The air bomb is the stuff to give them. 
The rules of air warfare are off-loaded with the bombs. Singly, and in 
groups, they are thrown overboard, and, as the war progresses, the rules 
get beautifully less. 

Mr. Spaight sees no way out but to ban absolutely the air bomb as a 
weapon of reprisal. Will the great air Powers agree to a rule of this sort ? 
It is a thorny question. There is, inherent in the people of these islands, 
a stern sense of decency which they are slow to outrage; nor do they 
lightly stoop to the level of a less decent enemy. But there is, also, and 
it arises from this virtue, a reluctance to be tied to rules of a sort to place 
them at a disadvantage in warfare against a less scrupulous opponent. 

We have picked out some of the more difficult points to show what has 
to be faced. No one who knows anything of the subject but realizes that 
the air raids on this country in the war have given a totally false impres- 
sion of what serious air bombardment can mean. War bombing, outside 
the immediate battle areas, was a “ Juxury ”’ in the sense that, until 1918, 
those areas demanded the total air output. It was, in part, the fact that 
there was to be a large surplus of aircraft in late 1918, and in 1919, which 
hastened the creation of an Air Ministry with an expert air staff to consider 
the problems attendant on the use of that surplus. Had the war contin- 
ued, some terrible lessons would have been brought home to the enemy, 
and, indirectly, to ourselves. Mr. Spaight’s book settles a number of 
problems, but raises others, which those lessons would have helped us to 
solve. But now, we can only ponder them, and, by discussion, thrash 
out a policy which, in war, is likely to court adherence. fy A. Jonzs. 
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ECONOMIC FOUNDATIONS 
x 
The Science of Public Finance 


By G. Finpiay Suirras. (Macmillan & Co.) 21s. net. 


i ee, 


It is one of the weaknesses of our public life that only a comparatively 
small number of people maintain a consistent and practical interest in 


> 


t public finance. They sub-let their thinking to people vaguely called 
| “experts.”” They feel that it is impossible to understand expenditure, 
2 income, taxation and debt unless there is a substantial historical back- 
f ground. No doubt that is contained in The Wealth of Nations which they 
2 have not time to read ; and besides, didn’t someone in the Tariff Reform 
1 League say that it was out of date? Further, they donot knowany 
6 sound volume which combines a clear summary of the historical basis 
" with abundant reference to present-day conditions, down to the latest in 
f current economic and financial reports. They want something plain and 
0 clear. Mr. Blank on the gold standard is very impressive but unin- 
f telligible. To this quite hopeful condition of mind, Mr. G. Findlay 
n Shirras, in The Science of Public Finance, has made a remarkably able 
S contribution. 
His considerable experience of Indian finance accounts for the reference 
a to Indian conditions in which this volume abounds. It certainly domin- 
? ates the appendices. But I cannot imagine anyone quarrelling with 
;, that fact, save a stickler for a very finely balanced book. For it so 
y happens that India presents issues which are of world-wide application ; 
d over and over again there is financial difficulty in its most vivid form— 
e next door to famine and starvation. If there is criticism at all, it is much 
more likely to question the wisdom of going down to remarkable 
s detail on such a vast subject. For example, in dealing with the growth of 
t expenditure in social conditions, Mr. Shirras gives the exact structure of 
he the old age pension regulations in Great Britain, as it was until last 
le summer. His introduction is dated August, 1924, so that he could hardly 
4 include the modification of means limit that has since been introduced. 
t Such detail means either the constant revision of the book, or the feeling 
h by later readers that parts are obsolete. It is safer therefore to date the 
" illustrations, and give the basis of the scheme rather than the precise 
- weekly income which entitles an aged applicant to 10s. per week. And it 
y, might be suggested that in an effort to cover the globe Mr. Shirras has 
of been driven to unduly brief statement—often little more than a single 
oO paragraph—of the problem under discussion in each country. Clearly a 
h writer who in twenty-eight pages deals with the land taxes in Rome, 


Great Britain, the Dominions, India, the United States of America, China 
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and Japan, and adds something about the future of land revenue in India, 
gives even disciples of Henry George some form of mental congestion, or 
suggests to others that his book has degenerated into a dictionary. 

But such criticism would give a very false impression. Ample as is the 
detail, it forms no more than an appropriate part of a work which deals 
lucidly with some of the largest financial problems of the time. Take, for 
example, the growth of British expenditure. Mr. Shirras recalls that in 
the six financial years ended 31st March, 1920 (which covered the stiffest 
immediate strain of the war period), British public expenditure exceeded 
that for the whole of the preceding two and a quarter centuries ; in fact, 
back to the Revolution of 1688. He puts the cost of the European war to 
us at £10,000 million, exclusive of what it cost the Dominions. It is a 
sharp reminder of the extraordinary elasticity of our financial system. If 
anyone had said in June, 1914, that we could spend at the highest point 
during the war nearly {7,000,000 a day, build up a debt of nearly £8,000 
million, carry now an annual load of national taxation four times that of 
1914, without the collapse of our industrial system, he would have been 
regarded as a prophet likely to be much safer under lock and key. Yet 
that is by no means the complete summary of our achievements, for all the 
personal sacrifice and contribution fall to be added. In the main, it is 
vast effort for destructive ends. Will the world ever witness some equally 
prodigious effort for peace and development and practical economic 
idealism ? 

The standard works of the leading economists have analysed at length 
the burden of public debts ; it is one of the merits of Mr. Shirras’s book 
that in this sphere, as in many others, his summary of the position of 
public debts in other countries gives us a useful comparison. It may be 
wrong to attribute this view to the author, but certainly nothing in his 
pages of admirable statement in any way weakens the impression that we 
in Great Britain have borne perhaps much more than a fair share of the 
war-time financial burden, and the very steps we have taken to rehabilitate 
our credit have imposed fresh obligations upon us. Attempts to deal 
with debt by getting at war-time wealth or by capital levy are probably 
dead. (The British Chambers of Commerce have just suggested that the 
annual yield of the estate duties, estimated at £56,000,000, might be ear- 
marked definitely for debt reduction as a kind of stable sum. I 
cannot imagine any Chancellor of the Exchequer giving up the freedom of 
arrangement that is much of the charm of his office.) Yet as the pound 
rises, there is undoubted bonus to the holders of the debt, over and above 
the generous terms they have received. On the other side, there is added 
burden for the five or six million men who served, for industry which has 
struggled against odds, for the unemployed and the partly employed, and 
for the ten millions who during the past four years have had their income 
so largely reduced. 
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In a controversy of this kind Mr. Shirras holds the balance evenly. 
His conclusion, after a conspicuously fair review of the case for and 
against a levy on capital, appears to be (1) that the real opportunity was 
immediately after the war, and that that opportunity was lost ; and (2) 
that, on balance, the effect on credit and accumulation would now be so 
considerable that in all probability the net gain would be small, if indeed 
there was gain. I gather that he is impressed by the evidence of witnesses 
before Lord Colwyn’s Committee—for the book comes right down to last 
summer—who have pleaded for a definite and vigorous policy of reduced 
expenditure, especially of the non-productive order ; stiffer sinking fund 
arrangements ; and probably some method which would in debt redemp- 
tion take account of the amount of capital saved annually after allowing 
for the normal increase of population and the replacement of capital. 
But whatever the plan there is the strongest emphasis on the importance 
of reducing debt as rapidly as possible, and certainly effective reply to 
those members of the House of Commons who in recent years have sought 
to interfere with the system under which surrendered balances in the 
departments go automatically to debt reduction. Doubtless we should 
all prefer to be taxed specifically for the purpose. But the results are so 
thoroughly beneficial that we need not worry about the technicality. 

The spirit of these chapters on a highly controversial subject is the 
spirit of the book. There is the same admirable historical summary, the 
same impartial review of conflicting faiths, and the same sane effort to 
suggest a verdict for the public which will respond to the highest tests in the 
chapters on the canons and classification of expenditure, the character- 
istics of public revenue or income, the shifting and incidence of taxation 
(of peculiar importance to Great Britain and other countries where the 
growth of the trust movement in industry has suggested to consumers 
that they are even more helpless than they imagine) and in the concluding 
pages which deal with the preparation of the Budget. Mr. Shirras has 
produced far more than a textbook. He appeals at once to the student, 
the economist, the publicist ; in short, to all who are interested in the 
urgent importance of sound finance in all social and economic progress. 
His book is a liberal education. It would be a sound investment for 
Great Britain if every candidate for Parliament could not secure nomina- 
tion until he had proved himself reasonably familiar with its six hundred 
pages. 


WILLIAM GRAHAM. 
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XI 
Public Finance 


By Hartey L. Lutz, Ph.D. (Appleton). 18s. net. 


Tuts book is written for Americans. It may indeed be described not un- 
fairly as Bastable adjusted to American conditions and brought up to 
date—a post-war date. Therein lies its value for the British student. 
It is in the study of universal principles working in unfamiliar conditions 
that their significance in more familiar conditions is most clearly exhibited. 
And apart from certain differences of terminology—* tax ” for instance in 
the United States covers both Federal or National taxes and what we should 
call local rates—Professor Lutz has succeeded in conveying to a British 
reader sufficiently clearly the main outlines of the financial system, 
Federal, State, Township, and County, of the United States. Nor does 
his presentation lack picturesque detail; thus, in the chapter attract- 
ively entitled “‘ Means of Escape from Taxation ” we learn that— 

Mr. Rockefeller has always been scrupulously careful about maintenance of a 
New York tax residence, although a considerable part of each year is spent at his 


Cleveland estate . . . . Once he was caught in Ohio on tax-listing day, and it 
required a decision of the Supreme Court to determine where he resided.” (p. 295). 


And again— 

The whole shore of Massachusetts Bay was lined with tax colonies during the old 
régime. A special report of 1919 describes one of them as follows: “‘ The most 
famous case was of the town of Orleans, which in 1910 had taxed $181,000 of 
personal property at the rate of $15 per $1,000. The next year the assessment of 
personal property was increased $963,000, and the rate fell to $3. In 1915, assess- 
ment of personal property had further increased to $3,941,000, and with the 
corporation and bank taxes it was necessary to make the most lavish expenditure 
for highways and other improvements in order to have any tax rate whatever.” 
(p. 340). 


Enough to make Poplar’s mouth water. 

It must not, however, be supposed that Professor Lutz’s treatise is 
merely a critical examination of the principles and practice of American 
public finance. It is, on the contrary, a textbook, designed, no doubt, 
primarily for use in American Universities, and setting out, lucidly and 
with an admirable conciseness, the course and conclusions of thought in 
that application of economics to political science, which is generally 
known as public finance. 

The general arrangement follows closely that of Bastable’s well-known 
work—an example which could scarcely be bettered. There are inevitable 
differences of treatment. Where the Englishman is guided by his vision 
of the economic man, the American has ever present to his mind the 
concrete reality of the American politician. Industrial wealth and a 
highly organized political machine have in the United States preceded, 
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not followed, the development of strong administrative traditions. The 
defects of Federalism—State rights and the derivative character of the 
powers of the central government—allow further scope to a tendency 
to financial riotousness to which the conditions in general have been only 
too favourable. We are therefore not surprised to find Professor Lutz 
concerned more with the application of accepted economic thought to 
the prevailing conditions of his country, than with a minute analysis or 
a careful balancing of politico-financial doctrines. But the essentials are 
all there: and Dr. Lutz’s study of public finance as practised in the 
United States has evidently convinced him that this is neither the time, 
nor that the place, for well-meaning heterodoxy and bold experiment. 
“We should be on guard at all times,” he says, “‘ against the temptation 
to personify the State as a separate sentient being, with aims, motives, 
purposes, and needs entirely apart from those of the citizens who compose 
it... . In the modern conception, not one man nor a group of men, 
but the whole people, make up the State. The people are the State. 
Public money is the people’s money, and public needs are the collective 
needs of the people.’’. . . ‘‘ Ultimately, the limits to State activity will 
be set, not so much by any precise theory concerning the field of proper 
State function, as by the burden of taxation involved and the general 
judgment of the people regarding the wisdom of further increase of this 
load in view of the prospective advantages to be had from the additional 
services to be rendered.” In the same spirit, he examines (and dismisses) 
the expedients of the single tax and the capital levy. 

The unwary reader would expect to find, in a treatise on public finance 
emanating from the home of the scientific tariff, a comprehensive study of 
that fiscal expedient : he will be surprised, but he ought not to be disap- 
pointed. Dr. Lutz declines, as an economist, to waste much time over the 
thing. “ There has,” he writes, “ too frequently been undue prominence 
given to the political considerations, and too little attention to the 
genuinely eccnomic aspects of the problem, even from the standpoint of 
protection. Many of the arguments adduced in support of protective 
duties have been specious. No great weight has been given to the 
findings and recommendations of the tariff board, which was first pro- 
vided in 1909 for the express purpose of ascertaining the facts upon which 
the protective principles might be more scientifically applied. Both of 
the major parties have announced the discovery of scientific methods of 
tariff rate revision, but neither of the most recent Acts, namely those 
framed in 1913 and 1922, bear much evidence of the practical application 
of these discoveries.’”’ And so, after pointing out, with Bastable, that 
protection is a form of expenditure, and that the more effective the 
administration the less revenue it produces, he leaves the creature for 
company more befitting the respectable economist. 

American political conditions have created certain financial problems 
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of their own, and we may perhaps refer briefly to some of them. The 
problem of distributing administrative functions and fiscal resources 
between the national and local authorities must in any case be aggravated 
by the federal form of constitution : but it has, in the United States, been 
rendered the more complex through the extreme financial autonomy of 
the several states, each possessing its own constitution. The result has 
been the growth of a multitude of authorities vested with taxing and 
borrowing powers, but, it would seem, regulated by no co-ordinating 
authority. Attempts to limit by constitutional amendment State taxing 
powers, have led in many cases merely to an increase of State borrowing. 
Says the auditor of the State of Ohio in 1917, ‘‘ Asa whole, Ohio cities 
paid the salaries of every public official, constructed all improvements, 
and met every dollar of running expenses, not from taxation, but by 
means of new bond issues. The situation in other states may be rather 
bad, but in none has it reached so critical a pass as in Ohio.” 


Even more remarkable is the growth of tax-exempt securities— 


another product of the same conditions. Dr. Lutz describes it, with 
justice, as a menace. It arose from the principle of mutual fiscal non- 
interference as between the Federal and the State Governments. At the 
present time, the federal income-tax does not apply to the income from 
the immense volume of state and local debt issues, nor are the states free 
to tax the federal bonds as property or the interest therefrom as income. 
The economic effects of such a state of affairs are analysed lucidly and 
adequately. It is noteworthy that Dr. Lutz is sceptical, in the light of 
experience, of the merits of “ tax separation,’’—i.e. the establishment of 
different methods and bases of taxation—as a solution of the problem 
created by two or more independent taxing authorities operating in the 
same area. It is to be wished that his argument on this system had been 
more fully developed. 

In the foregoing observations comment has been made chiefly on the 
treatment by Professor Lutz of characteristically American problems and 
conditions. It must not, however, be supposed that the book contains 
little else. His discussion, for instance, of the incidence of income-tax, 
of the principle of the Budget, of public expenditure, and of the principles 
of public credit, are, for textbook purposes, excellent in their conciseness 
and lucidity. And if under the sheepskin of the teacher, we sometimes 
detect the lupine features of the financial reformer, who shall say that 
reform is not needed, that universities are not likely places whence 
reforming movements may spring, and that Professor Lutz’s book is not 
the more readable and stimulating, to Englishmen as well as to Americans, 
for that reason ? 

H. N. BUNBURY. 
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le XII 

eS ° ‘ F , 

4 Studies in Current Problems in Finance and 

n Government 

of By Sir Jostau C. Stamp, G.B.E., D.Sc. (London: P. S. King & Son, Ltd.) 

aS 10s. 6d. net. 

id In this volume Sir Josiah Stamp has gathered together a number of 
1g studies delivered by him on various occasions in the form of lectures or 
1g addresses, or published in reviews. Two of the studies appeared in this 
g. Journal :—Recent tendenctes towards the devolution of legislative functions 
es to the Admunistration, and The contrast between the administration of 
S, business and public affairs. About half the volume deals with problems 
vy of taxation and the book closes with the well-known essay on The Wealth 
er and Income of the Chief Powers (1914). 


These studies display the qualities which readers of the author’s 
aa former works have learnt to expect. They exhibit the same analytical 


th power, and deal with living issues in a fine spirit of detachment, and with 
n- a lucidity of statement and freedom from economic jargon which makes 
he it possible for them to be understood by intelligent men who are not 
m specialists in finance or statistics. The author has been fortunate in his 
ee experience. He is able to bring to bear on the problems which he in- 
1e. vestigates a rare combination of knowledge, gleaned inside in the Civil 
nd Service, and outside in the world of big business. To this he adds familiar- 
of ity with the chief continental and American authorities. The result is a 
of volume whose every page is marked by sobriety of statement and sanity 
-m of outlook. And this result is achieved without dullness. The author is 
he not afraid to enliven his argument with the help of Pickwick and Punch, 
en and it is clear that he is a devoted student of the Knight and Physician of 
Norwich. If Sir Josiah Stamp’s writings have not the fire and force of a 
he Bagehot they are far more readable than those of many of his predecessors 
nd in the field which he cultivates. 
ins The range of subjects covered in the volume prohibits any detailed 
1X, discussion here, but we may underline one or two thoughts which are 
les bound to recur to most readers of these pages. They appear in the first 
eSS essay in the book. Economics, the author reminds us, is not so much 
1eS a body of knowledge as a mode of thought, and it is one thing to be ac- 
at quainted with the doctrines of the orthodox pundits of the day, and 
ice quite another to possess the technique which enables a man to apply 
ot the doctrines to any given situation. 
ns, The set of circumstances which confront the statesman are a complex 


of restless forces, and the judgment required to be made must assess all the 
forces at once. The economic judgment has to be brought into relation 
with all the other elements in the problem, and no amount of textbook 
familiarity, however essential, will suffice. The captain of the ship of 
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state is always threatened with collision and shipwreck from one incal- 
culable cause or another. There is no pacific ocean marked on the 
political chart, and the successful navigator’s course is the resultant of the 
nicest estimate of contending forces. 

The other reflection forced upon us is that, however much the technical 
power of handling the data of social life has increased in recent years, 
economists are still denied information which would be of the utmost 
value in measuring the forces upon which sound policy depends. To take 
the cases indicated by Sir Josiah Stamp, we know comparatively little of 
the relation of profits and capital, the influence of rising and falling money 
values upon the rates of profit upon capital, the relation of hours and 
wages to output, and so forth. It is as certain as anything can be that 
the solution of most of our industrial problems would be appreciably 
easier if the public had available the fullest information on these and 
similar issues. By this means, the field within which the warfare is 
waged could be restricted within the limits of the facts, and not be allowed 
to range over every ignorant and exaggerated rumour as is now the case 
in most industries. The mining industry is a significant exception, as it 
is plain that Mr. Cook’s chief enemy just now is not Mr. Evan Williams, 
or any other coalowner, but public opinion equipped with the published 
facts of profit and loss in the coal business. What stands in the way of 
similar illumination in other industries is a strong tradition of secretive- 
ness. It can and must be destroyed, and the device of using independent 
accountants shows that this can be done without any harmful result to 
the individual business. 

It goes without saying that these studies will be read by all the more 
responsible Civil Servants, and it is to be hoped they may even reach 
some politicians and dissolve their rhetoric. We have noticed but one 
slip, viz., on p. 273, where a number of important noughts have been 
omitted in the estimates of the wealth of the United Kingdom. 

M. M. 


XIII 


The Elements of Railway Economics 


By Sir W. Acworts, K.C.S.I. (Published by Oxford University Press. 
Price 3s. 6d. net.) 
THERE is no one whose advice has been more widely sought and taken in 
regard to problems of railway reorganization after the War than Sir 
William Acworth. In India, Austria and Germany, as well as at home, 
his great knowledge of Railway Economics has been invoked to assist the 
solution of pressing situations. This lends special interest to the new 
edition of his well-known textbook—The Elements of Railway Economics : 
Clarendon Press—which, with the help of Mr. W. T. Stephenson, he has 
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now thoroughly revised and brought up to date by the addition of three 
new chapters. The book covers a wide field and is packed with apt 
illustrations of its arguments. Its aim is to trace, behind the catch- 
words of controversy, the economic principles which govern the levying 
of railway charges, and, at a time when the whole scheme of such charges 
is being worked out afresh, it deserves to be read not only by railwaymen 
and students, but by traders and others whose interest in the matter is 
severely practical. 

From a brief analysis of the capital expenditure of the Railways, Sir 
William Acworth deduces the paradox that the cheaper the line is to 
construct “‘ the heavier will be the charge on traffic for the use of the 
capital employed in its construction,” and draws a moral for Light 
Railways. From an analysis of expenditure he concludes: (1) That, 
very roughly, about half the total expenses of a railway is fixed, half only 
varying with the traffic, so that the heavier the traffic, the lower (if the 
return on capital remains constant) need be the rate, and (2) that the 
bulk of the expenditure is incurred on behalf of the traffic as a whole. 

Traders sometimes speak as though the only matter of substantial 
interest to them were to ascertain the actual cost of conveying a particular 
class or group of commodities, but into such a refinement in the allocation 
of expenditure it is impossible to go. 

Sir William Acworth argues that only a small portion of the total 
expenditure of a railway company can be allocated even between the main 
divisions of Passenger and Freight. This is a point to which he more 
than once recurs. It must be admitted that any such division depends 
upon an apportionment which must be largely in the nature of an estimate. 
And it is possible to hold different opinions as to the practical value of the 
apportionment when made. No one would contend that cost of carriage, 
or the comparative profitableness of freight and passenger traffic, can be 
the sole or decisive factor in fixing their respective contributions to 
railway revenue. But in his anxiety to enforce this view, Sir William 
perhaps exaggerates the difficulties of ascertaining through a statistical 
division of expenditure an approximate figure which is at least interesting, 
and may be useful as one guide among others to those concerned in 
arriving at a decision as to the respective burdens to be placed on the 
great main divisions of railway traffic. 

A discussion of “ what the traffic will bear’’ occupies the central 
chapters of the book. 

The decks are cleared by a destructive criticism of some impracticable 
methods of charging. “Cost of carriage”’ is examined and rejected. 
Another formula which is the negation of Cost of Carriage—‘ equal 
mileage ” rates—is equally rejected. The analogy of “ postal principles ” 
is shown to be unsound. 

Having established the principle that railway rates must be based on 
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mileage, Sir William applies the historical method and (beginning with 
the early schemes of charges by canal) traces the almost universal course 
of railway development. The railway starts with “a small volume of 
high-class traffic at high rates ” (in England the old travellers by coach or 
post-chaise). It is driven to attract a larger volume of traffic by lowering 
charges and so inducing lower-grade commodities to use it. The in- 
creased volume cheapens transport, “ the average rate comes down and, 
as the rate comes down, the traffic once more increases,’ and so on, until 
reduction stops at the point at which it “ only just pays to get the traffic,” 
since it is fundamental that no rate should be so low as not to cover the 
additional cost incurred in dealing with the traffic. 

Charging what the traffic can bear (not the same thing as “can be 
made to bear’’) is defended on the ground that it results roughly in 
equality of sacrifice, and is a practice not of ‘‘ extortion but of equitable 
concession ’’ to the poorer traveller and the poorer traffic. They con- 
tribute volume and, in addition to the special costs which they involve, 
something to unapportioned expenses. That something benefits the high- 
class traffic which can pay more, and is asked only to make a dispropor- 
tionate contribution to those expenses which it would otherwise have to 
meet in full. Relative value of service is thus claimed to be a more 
equitable as well as a more practicable basis of charge than relative cost 
of carriage. 

The economic argument is pursued in a way which well illustrates the 
history of rate-making on our railways and the “interference ’’ of Par- 
liament in the process. In the eighties and nineties of last century, 
Parliament was occupied for thirteen years with the question of railway 
charges. We are again witnessing a complete and drastic overhaul of 
railway charges under Part III of the Railways Act of 1921, which is now 
being worked out by the specially constituted Railway Rates Tribunal. 

The first of the three new chapters to this book deals with the Railways 
in the War and their subsequent reorganization. The second is devoted 
to the Tribunal, while the last is a postcript on Passenger Traffic, including 
a brief examination of possible economic and social objections to workmen's 
fares. 

Sir William Acworth takes a high and hopeful view of the functions 
and the opportunities of the Rates Tribunal. Parliament decided to 
endow this body at once with legal and with economic or administrative 
duties, and, in doing so, took the unusual step of giving it a statutory 
right to call upon the Ministry of Transport for assistance and 
information. 

“A Law Court is not adapted for economic discussion,” but the 
idea underlying the establishment of the Tribunal is, in the words of the 
author, “that the settlement of railway rates and of the conditions 
of their application is essentially a business matter, to be dealt with by 
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th business men, presiding over the discussion of the commercial and econ- 
“se omic issues involved and, after giving all interests affected an opportunity 
of of being heard, deciding, with full knowledge of all the relevant factors, in 
or the light of their own common sense and practical experience. A legal 
ng Chairman, trained to weigh evidence and to marshal facts, will hold the 
n- balance true, should the predisposition of the railway member or the 
d, commercial member of the Tribunal tend to cause him to over-value the 
til strength of the case made on the one side or the other. Parliament at 
Te long last has abandoned the belief that railway rates, infinitely complex, 
he and charged under conditions that are ever changing, can be regulated by 
the cast-iron fixity of a Statute. It has learned further that a law court, 
be fettered by its own—possibly erroneous—precedents, and deciding on 
in sworn and legally admissible evidence an issue, closed as between two 
dle parties, with no machinery for bringing before it either other private 
n- interests, or the larger public interest which may be involved, is equally 
7e, unfitted to decide such questions. 
h- It remains for the Rates Tribunal to show that it can continue to 
or- conduct the investigation of the matters submitted to its jurisdiction on 
to these newer and broader lines. 
re It is to be hoped that its members will always remember that the 
st Railway Commission was established in 1872, with the same idea of pre- 
venting questions of railway rates from being treated as heretofore by a 
he Law Court as a legal question ; but that as a matter of historical fact, the 
r- Commission gradually became more and more a Law Court; and that it 
ry, was for this reason that the Act of 1921 transferred almost the whole of 
ay its railway jurisdiction to the new Tribunal.” 
of Poinis discussed are the Tribunal’s control over exceptional rates (at 
Ww which the greater part of the traffic passes and apparently will continue 
to pass) and the power which the Tribunal will possess to bring about 
ys reforms which in the author’s opinion are long overdue. The lever is to 
ed be found in the direction to the Tribunal to have regard to the amount 
ng which a company could earn with efficient and economical working and 
n’s management. “ It will be within the power of the Tribunal to make these 
few words a potent engine for the introduction of reforms that are long 
ms overdue on English railways. It is much in the interest, not only of the 
to trade of the country, but of the railway companies themselves, that the 
ve Tribunal should attach serious importance to the obligation which 
ry Parliament has laid upon it to consider this question.” 
nd The Railway legislation for which Sir Eric Geddes was responsible 
was based on bold and somewhat novel conceptions. Their successful 
he translation into practice is a matter of great importance to the community, 
he and the appearance of a revised edition of this book is most opportune. 
ns 





C. W. H. 
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XIV 


The Economics of Road Transport 
By K. G. FENELON, M.A., (George Allen & Unwin, Ltd.) 10s. 6d. net. 


TuE problems of road transport tend to grow more and more complex, 
and it is not to be expected that a study of its economics should fall into 
nicely determined watertight compartments. Some scheme such a book 
must have, if it is to be written with any hope of due sequence, but Mr. 
Fenelon has not made the mistake of fencing off his divisions too rigidly 
one from another. Broadly, he deals with his subject from the main 
aspects of evolution, organization and finance, but the natural inter- 
action of history and practice and of operation and cost is well observed, 
and the wealth of detail illustrative of the principles set out falls quite 
happily into its place. 

The book is more than merely informative and well designed, however. 
Particularly the chapter on the sphere of road transport, its advantages 
and limitations, will repay the study of all who view communications as 
one ideally coherent whole, and not as a concourse of fortuitous atoms. 
Mr. Fenelon thinks that road motor transport of goods stands midway 
between the horse and the railway, and that its special field is for distances 
between three and thirty miles, or even up to fifty or seventy miles in 
cases where the type of traffic is favourable and return loads are to be had. 
In these conditions, and particularly at these distances, his view is that 
motor competition is a serious threat to the railways, because “‘ the bulk 
of rail traffic is for short hauls.” It seems possible that competition may 
depend at present more on his other factors than on the exact length of 
haul ; general merchandise conveyed by rail in Great Britain, as distinct 
from coal traffic and ‘‘ other minerals,” was hauled an average distance 
per ton exceeding 82 miles in each year from 1920 to 1923, and the 
tendency has been for the length of haul to decrease ; the diversion of 
short-haul traffic from rail to road during those years would have tended, 
ceteris paribus, to increase it. But other things are not always equal, and, 
as the author truly says, the precise spheres of road and rail transport 
have yet to be defined. 

There follow chapters on fleet organization for the carriage of mer- 
chandise by road, with a critical observation of the factors which must 
determine the choice of type of vehicle, and with special reference to that 
bugbear of all carriers, terminal delay, and its effect on the incidence of 
overhead charges which fixed capital has to carry. 

After a short review of cars, cycles and motor-coaches, and a chapter 
on rural communications for passengers and agricultural produce, Mr. 
Fenelon turns to matters which are more immediately of concern to 
certain Civil Servants and Municipal Officers, City Transport, the various 
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and sometimes conflicting elements of motor omnibus, tramway and 
trackless trolley vehicle, and the scope of each in relation to the others, 
and of them all to tube and other urban and suburban railways. 

This part of the book is of interest, indeed, not only to those whose 
daily round and common task it is to administer the London Traffic Act, 
1924, or the Tramway Undertakings of the London County Council and 
other Local Authorities, but to all who exercise their business in great 
cities and who realize the powerful influence of efficient communications 
alike on social and on economic health. 

In his chapters on the motor bus, the tramway and the railless trolley 
omnibus, the author has something to say on these services as forms of 
municipal trading, although he restricts himself to little more than a 
succinct statement of the cases for it and against. This limitation is 
natural to the scope of the book, and any detailed examination of the 
bases of national or municipal trading would probably have resulted in 
obscuring the first principles of road transport which it is his purpose to 
make clear, and which are modified in those special cases by other than 
purely economic considerations. It detracts, nevertheless, from the 
value of the work viewed as a contribution to administrative science. 

On the statistical side, also, the book is rather lean. The conveyance 
of merchandise by road, it is true, does not lend itself to the formulation 
of general averages based on the results of a number of transport under- 
takings whose conditions are inherently heterogeneous. But more might 
have been done to indicate the lines on which omnibus and tramway 
passenger statistics should be compiled, and the freight traffic figures 
which are given include no average based on a combination of time, 
weight and distance. Shorn of all fluctuations due to cost of fuel, wages, 
and the varying allocation of overhead expenditure, the ‘acid test of 
performance in given circumstances is ton-mileage per vehicle-hour in 
traffic. 

Pure economics have their turn in the sections where Mr. Fenelon 
deals with rates and fares, and the relative benefits of monopoly and 
competition. Here he shows the distinction which exists in theory 
between the principles which govern the fixation of rates and fares by 
road, and those which underlie charges for transport by railway, and, 
from the point of view of public administration, it would have been 
welcome to find more space devoted to the application of the author’s 
particular branch of science along theoretical lines. But his book appeals 

not only to those whose lawful occasions bring them daily into professional 
contact with problems of transportation, but to the wider public which is 
not content to accept the visible means of conveyance as spontaneous 
phenomena, but likes to probe their origin, their growth, and the probable 


orbit of their future development. 
Z. Z. Z. 
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INDIA AND THE EMPIRE 
XV 


Kenya 


By Norman Leys, M.B., D.P.H. (Published by Leonard and Virginia Woolf at 

The Hogarth Press, 52 Tavistock Square, London, W.C.) 

TuIs is a remarkable book. It has already provoked some angry comment, 
and there is danger that what is a serious and constructive contribution 
to the study of the problems of Kenya, should not be dispassionately 
weighed. Dr. Leys writes after a long and intimate experience of East 
Africa. A medical officer in such a country has, if he uses them, excep- 
tional opportunities of observation. No one who has known Dr. Leys, 
as the writer of this review has for over thirty years, can doubt either his 
sincerity or his unsparing devotion to his work. He has given the best 
years of his life to East Africa, and his analysis of the situation there 
deserves the most careful consideration. The evidence and the arguments 
should be thoroughly sifted and criticized by those who have experience 
of native affairs in Kenya, and in other parts of tropical Africa. This 
book clearly sets out some great issues. 

The two opening chapters are of wide interest, the first, for its com- 
mentary on the two forces which affected so deeply the fortunes of Africa, 
viz., tropical diseases, and that great human disease, the slave trade ; the 
second, as a revealing study of ‘‘ East African Life of Yesterday,’’ dealing 
with the customs, mentality, social and economic life of the people—a 
chapter which stands careful re-reading. Later, in the third chapter, the 
reader enters on the recent history of Kenya, followed by a long descriptive 
and critical chapter dealing with the Masai question, and a short chapter 
on an “ Episode in the history of another tribe, the Pircaina.’’ This may 
be called part one of the book. Part two, and it is the greater half of this 
study—presents a series of more analytic chapters, the scope of which is 
indicated by their titles, viz.,“‘ The European Colony,” “‘ Black and White,” 
“‘ Industry,” ‘‘ Christian Missions,” ‘‘ Islam in East Africa,’ “‘ Results— 
Economic,” “‘ Results—Social.’”’ In conclusion there are three chapters 
dealing with ‘‘ A Minor Rebellion in Nyasaland,” ‘‘ Kenya since the War,” 
and a chapter, ‘“‘Summary,” of general reflections and some particular 
recommendations. Such in brief is the scope of the volume. There are 
interspersed through the story excursions into history, theology, and 
other subjects, which to some will seem dogmatic and to others 
unnecessary to the story. 

The chapters on ‘‘ Christian Missions ”’ and on “ Islam in East Africa,’ 
offer much food for thought, but the main theme of this study is the 
problem of land policy and its consequences as pursued by the Govern- 
ment of British East Africa. The policy of appropriating the most 
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valuable tracts of native land for white settlements, and the development 
of methods for ensuring a supply of native labour for the benefit of the 
white settlers, by a heavy hut tax and by labour ordinances which involve 
in practice a form of ‘‘ compulsion,” are trenchantly examined. But 
there is very clear recognition of the great difficulties in this situation, 
and the study of the subjects is by no means simply critical, it is con- 
structive and one which seeks to help in securing both the future of the 
white settler and the rights of the native. Every one interested in the 
problems of tropical government should read and re-read this book. 
W. G. S. ADAms. 


XVI 
Federations and Unions Within the British Empire 


By HucH Epwarp EGeErton. Second Edition. (Oxford, at the Clarendon Press.) 
10s. 6d. net. 
THE publication of a second edition of Professor Egerton’s Federations 
and Umons within the British Empire is very welcome. The first edition 
aimed “‘ to put together in a handy form” the fundamental statutes of 
Canada, Australia, and South Africa; the author added an historical 
introduction which, by tracing the growth of the federal principle within 
the British Empire from the first tentative experiment of the New 
England Confederation of 1643, aided the student to understand the 
different solutions arrived at by the various dominions as a result of their 
special history and problems. By means of footnotes to the sections 
of the various Acts, the reader was given useful clues to their elucidation 
and comparison one with another. The book immediately justified its 
existence, and since constitutions are constantly growing and adapting 
themselves to different circumstances by means of legal interpretation, 
constitutional conventions, and political amendment, thirteen years was 
quite long enough to wait for a second edition. Even in the last few 
months there have been signs, at any rate in Canada, of changes which 
before another decade may well make a third edition necessary. 
Professor Egerton has wisely allowed his introduction to stand as 
he first wrote it; the additions are in the form of notes which appear 
either with the text of the constitutions or at the end of the volume. 
The framers of the Canadian Constitution—many of whom (especially 
J. A. Macdonald) would have preferred a unitary solution, all of whom 
were impressed by the warning of the American Civil War—sought to 
place beyond all dispute the supremacy of the Central Authority. The 
Dominion Government was given the power of disallowing Provincial 
Acts of Parliament, the Dominion Executive was given control over the 
Provincial Lieutenant-Governors, the nominee principle in the senate 
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practically destroyed the possibility of its acting as a champion of Pro- 
vincial rights. Inexperience in drafting, however, produced results 
which have laid upon the courts the necessity of doing justice to the 
strong fund of Provincial feeling which exists in Canada. The authors 
of the Constitution made the mistake of including in it too much detail ; 
after assigning the residuary powers to the central legislature, they still 
sought to make an exclusive division, subject by subject, between the 
Dominion and Provincial powers. Fullness of detail has left no room 
for the doctrine of implied powers ; as Lord Haldane declared the other 
day in a judgment which upset the Industrial Disputes Act of 1907 (a 
case which will doubtless appear in a future third edition of Professor 
Egerton’s book) the court’s first duty is to discover whether the Act in 
question falls within a power allotted to the Provincial legislature under 
section 92. If it does, and if it is not covered by a specific grant of power 
to the Dominion legislature in the preceding section, then the central 
authority can claim no right of legislation under its general power to 
make laws “for the peace, order, and good government of Canada.” 
The decision affirms the principle of an impressive series of former judg- 
ments, and definitely shuts the door to expansion of the central power 
along this particular road. The same case, together with the recent 
Lord’s Day case, counters also any attempt to expand the central legis- 
lative power in matters affecting property and civil rights in the Pro- 
vinces, through the means of penal clauses bringing the Act within the 
scope of the criminal law. Canada seems to have reached the point 
where any strong desire for centralization can only be satisfied by 
amendment. 

The Australian Commonwealth Act was prepared in a more radical 
and democratic atmosphere; as a result, the interpretation of the 
Constitution is to all intents and purposes in the hands of the High Court 
of Australia, as its amendment is in the immediate power of the Austra- 
lian people. Australia was not driven towards federation, as was Canada, 
by the obvious breakdown of an existing system; she was not, like 
Canada, face to face with a powerful neighbour. The Australian Con- 
stitution, therefore, was more conservative of State rights; the Senate 
represents a real attempt to safeguard them within the federal legislature ; 
to the states are left the residuary powers, and, with the exception of 
certain clauses affecting immigration and labour conditions, the specific 
powers assigned to the Commonwealth Government, when they differ 
from those assigned to the Dominion, are always more attenuated 
(e.g. the qualified power of legislation over trade and commerce follows 
the American rather than the Canadian model; so it is with taxation ; 
note also the clause “‘ Banking, other than State Banking.”’) The drafting 
of the sections in question, however, was far simpler and clearer than in 
the case of the British North America Act ; with the exception of certain 
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vital matters which the Constitution definitely takes away from State 
jurisdiction, after allotting them to the federal power, the principle of 
concurrent powers is adopted, it being laid down that, in cases of conflict, 
the federal law shall prevail. The task of interpretation has thus been 
simplified, and at the same time the more general character of the 
Commonwealth Act has allowed the Australian judges to follow the 
principle of implied powers adopted with such effect in American history 
by Judge Marshall. 

One would have wished, perhaps, that Professor Egerton had in the 
present edition devoted a little more attention to this subject; in a 
note on page 212 he just hints at what has been an important change in 
the method of interpretation adopted by the High Court. In a series of 
cases (D’Emden v. Pedder, Huddart Parker v. Morehead, Railway Servants 
case, etc.), the principle of implied powers was applied as a principle of 
mutual non-interference, safeguarding the rights, not only of the Common- 
wealth, but of the States. It was held that, the constitution being for 
the distribution of authority between two governments, each having its 
own sphere of independence, any interpretation of the constitution 
affecting this mutual independence by establishing the paramountcy of 
one authority must be rejected. This principle was set aside in 1920, 
(The Amalgamated Society of Engineers v. Adelaide Steamship Co.) ; the 
High Court laying it down that the true way of interpretation was to 
take each subject of power and give it its natural interpretation in 
connection with the context. The States immediately scented danger 
to their independence ; all of them are large employers of labour, and the 
way was opened for awards of the federal arbitration court to which they 
would have to submit. It was matter for a premiers’ conference. 

Legal interpretation has entered little into the constitutional life of 
South Africa. The whole course of South African history, with its 
continuous hesitations and struggles, had taught that it was time to end 
any possible conflict of loyalties. To this end a unitary constitution was 
framed. For this there has been some penalty to pay; the system of 
provincial councils, as the author points out in his additional notes, has 
been proved by thirteen years of experience to be a failure. The history 
of Soith Africa is more fascinating than that of any other of the domin- 
ions; the wisdom of the policy urged in the Selbourne Memorandum 
and embodied in the Act of Union has been justified to the hilt ; from the 
purely constitutional point of view, however, the Union of South Africa 
has less complexity and therefore less intrinsic interest than the 
Federations of Canada and Australia. 

The distribution of powers and its modification under legal inter- 
pretation, though the central interest in British federal constitutions, is 
only one of the many points which demand study. The working of the 
parliamentary executive, the comparison of second chambers, amendment, 
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the admission or formation of new States or Provinces, purely fiscal 
questions—all these matters and many others are of vital importance 
to those who live under such constitutions and those who seek to under- 
stand them. To all such Professor Egerton’s book will serve as the best 
introduction, whether their interest is that of lawyers or of students of 
politics. A select bibliography of five pages, together with the intro- 
duction and the notes, will afford them adequate guidance in extending 


their investigations. 
W. K. HANCOCK. 


XVII 
The Making of Modern India 


By Nicot Macnicot, M.A., D.Litt. (Oxford University Press). 7s. 6d. net. 


THERE are passages of much wisdom in this book, passages of beauty and 
passages of insight ; but to justify its title something more was needed. 
The Making of Modern India is not a description of the structure, or a 
specification for its extension ; it is a series of sketches of the raw material, 
not always in situ, and with little indication how the architect is going to 
use it. To drop metaphor, Dr. Macnicol has collected in this volume a 
number of papers and magazine articles written by him in the course of 
the last eighteen years, studies for the most part of Hindu religion and 
psychology, inspired by a deep knowledge of the subject and a wide 
sympathy. They throw a flood of light on one aspect of Indian adminis- 
tration and its problems. They depict the extraordinarily complex 
human material with which India’s future has to be built up, and the 
deadly vis inertiae against which the builders have to struggle. “It is 
beautiful,’ says the author, writing of the Hindu spirit, “with the 
beauty of dream, but this world is a world of wakened life, of struggle and 
labour, and to turn one’s back upon its tasks means failure to fulfil its 
ends and to discharge its duty.” Profoundly true, but these charming 
essays may be searched in vain for suggestions as to how the Hindu spirit 
is to be moulded or guided “ to fulfil its ends and to discharge its duty.” 
The studies are certainly not destructive, but there is little in them that 
can be turned to use in an immediate constructive task. 

It is to the two opening chapters of the book that one naturally turns 
for a practical estimate of modern India. In one the author summarizes 
the situation as he saw it in 1908, in the other as he saw it in 1923. He 
might with advantage have interpolated a third chapter to show how 
1908 developed into 1923; the two estimates are too detached, dis- 
appointingly disconnected. And each in itself holds out no remedy for 
the troubles of the time. In 1908, Dr. Macnicol had no “ sinister fore- 
bodings even if the strong controlling hand of Britain were withdrawn.” 
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In 1923 he hints pretty clearly, in his descriptions of the consequences of 
Mr. Gandhi’s movement, what would happen in such an event; yet 
undismayed he concludes his review by a sad farewell to Mr. Gandhi, then 
at the beginning of his brief martyrdom: “ He lies in prison, as do many 
others who might have been his fellow workers in a task so noble. Non- 
co-operation has failed, and repression has failed and will fail. Force is no 
remedy. It is time, for India’s sake, that we all return to sanity and co- 
operate with one accord for the nation’s highest good.”’ Excellent in 
sentiment, but not satisfying as a programme for the practical treatment 
of the mess in which Mr. Gandhi and his fellow workers landed their 
country. 

It would be ungenerous, however, to be content with pointing out the 
deficiencies of the book as a manual of administration. The author 
never meant it to serve that purpose, and its value lies in quite a different 
direction. As an introduction to Hindu ideals (and incidentally of the 
failure of Hinduism to attain to them), it is admirable. On the mind of 
the Mahratta peasant, on the place of transmigration in the conduct of 
Indian life, on mysticism as an end in itself, and on many other bewild- 
ering themes, it is a trustworthy and inspiring guide. And in its pessimis- 
tic conclusions it arrives at much the same impasse as threatens so often 
to baffle less analytical minds engaged in the daily toil of the public 
service in India. Gloom sits heavy over a paragraph like the following, 
where Dr. Macnicol traces the influence of the spirit of their religion on 
thinking Hindus— 

Escape and not reformation is the aim to which their efforts are directed. Their 
ideal of life’s goal may not create the arrogant oppressor, but it certainly does not 
create the deliverer from oppression. It is tolerant: it does not light the fires of 
Smithfield, or let loose the horrors of war; but it leaves others to do so and does 
not concern itself with such matters. A cowardly contentment with things as they 
are—lethargy and sloth and indifference to good and evil—these are the dangers to 
which this temper of soul, in spite of much which is attractive in it, is apt to lead 
and has led in India. It does not create the strength of purpose, the steadfastness 
of character, the enthusiasm for humanity that India so grievously needs if her 
Augean stables are ever to be cleansed. 

It would be difficult to put more concisely or more exactly the essence of 
our problem in carrying out our avowed purpose of making India fit for 
self-government. 

Dr. Macnicol, however, sees one clear way out of the impasse in which 
he is constrained, at the moment, to leave Hinduism and its followers ; 
and this is the keynote and message of his book. It is a consistent plea 
for the Christianization of India. It finds the working of Christian 
influences in all endeavours that have been made from inside to reform 
Hinduism. It sees religion as the mainspring of every movement in 
Indian life and thought, as the web and woof of the indigenous Indian 
civilization. It describes that civilization as breaking up among con- 
vulsions and upheavals. It urges that there is one, and only one, remedy 
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—the absorption of Hinduism into Christianity. (On Islam, the religion 
of sixty millions in India, the author is silent ; but presumably it would 
also have to come into the fold.) A few touching portraits are given of 
individual Indians who have already adopted Christianity ; and a chapter 
is devoted to interesting speculations on the nature and organization of 
the future autochthonous Christian Church. There is a lack of the con- 
structive suggestions on the same topic which were formulated in a 
recent work by Bishop Whitehead of Madras, and the author relinquishes 
with confidence to the Nationalist spirit both the formulae of the theology 
and the framework of the church which the future is to beget. 

Here Dr. Macnicol leaves us. It is not that he fails to recognize the 
imminence of the issues which are forcing themselves upon us. In a 
striking passage in the chapter entitled “‘ Tides of the Spirit,” he writes : 
“ Already there is evidence that the combination of Indian religious 
intensity with western science and western politics, is producing in some 
cases a chemical product as explosive and as dangerous as picric acid.” 
To the Indian administrator, and to the Civil Servant in India whose 
daily job is the handling of this same explosive product, the statement 
may seem a commonplace. It is well, even necessary, that he should 
know all that Dr. Macnicol has to tell him regarding the subleties of 
Hindu thought and the inherent weakness of Hindu philosophy. Without 
such knowledge he would often be ploughing the sands. But it is not 
sufficient equipment for the task which is now laid upon him, the task of 
teaching the people of India how to govern themselves. For the fulfil- 
ment of that duty he cannot, quite frankly, await the conversion of all 
India to Christianity ; he must go ahead with the business in front of him, 
probably the most difficult business that any nation ever undertook for 
another nation. 

MESTON. 


XVIII 


Australian Commonwealth Civil Service 
PusiLic SERVICE COMMISSIONERS’ REPORT, 1923-24 


THE Commonwealth of Australia appointed a Public Service Commission 
in 1902, whose duties were broadly to keep a constant eye on the Federal 
Services, to devise means for effecting economy and promoting efficiency, 
and generally to act more or less in the capacity of our Treasury and Civil 
Service Commission. Mr. D. C. McLachlan filled this post until 1916 
when he retired, and the Government decided that his successor should 
be upon an acting basis, but in 1923 this arrangement ended, and a 
Public Service Board of Commissioners was appointed, with much 
extended terms of reference. 
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They have just issued their first report, and a very interesting though 
somewhat puzzling and challenging document it is, for time and again they 
seem to be leading up to some tremendous conclusion and then either 
switch off to something else entirely or make some jejune remark and 
almost admit that they are afraid of their own powers, or at least afraid of 
the consequences of exercising them, for although they rather plume them- 
selves on having reduced subsistence allowances by a good many thousands 
of pounds, they were simply carrying out a definite instruction with regard 
to the matter, and in another case where they threaten to do something 
terrible, this appears to be rather a warning to the Government than to 
the Department concerned, which puts up a very good case. 

One gathers there is a law in Australia that temporary service must be 
really what the term denotes, and the Board found that in one or two 
Departments large numbers of temporary people were employed for very 
long periods. They called one Department to book, only to get the reply 
that the evil was fully recognized, that provision had been made to 
eliminate it at least in part on more than one occasion, but the Govern- 
ment had always struck out the necessary financial measure. The 
Board reports that unless the evil is abated they will exercise their 
powers, which appear to be to order the dismissal of the temporary 
people, and it really seems as though this is rather more than a suggestion 
to the Government that they must find the necessary money, for one 
assumes that the work is there and must be done. 

The Board follows matters in this country with great interest, and its 
Report gives excerpts from speeches and articles by Sir Henry Bunbury, 
Mr. E. F. Wise and others of our leading lights; while the Report also 
shows that Australia is confronted with similar and even identical 
problems to our own. 

Allowances for higher duties are very definitely condemned, not only 
because there is much diversity of practice, but on principle. Indeed, the 
Board call it an unnecessary and unwise frittering away of public monies, 
and say that the position borders on the ludicrous owing to the avidity of 
the officers. They give instances of how the system works and in a very 
cruel sentence say that it is a game of musical chairs, for which the 
Government has to pay some thousands of pounds a year. They weaken 
a little towards the end, for they say they offer no objection to the payment 
of higher duty allowances where the circumstances warrant such a course, 
and condemn the practice of keeping positions vacant for long periods, 
in order that savings may be effected through the work being done by 
lower paid officers. 

Their wrath is specially aroused by allowances for travelling time, and 
they say that much of the expenditure is a free gift to the" officers 
concerned. They do not, however, suggest any alteration. 

Another section deals with travelling allowances, and they certainly 
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seem to have come across some cases of abuse. They reduced the allow- 
ances considerably, and an appeal was taken to the Arbitration Court, 
which upheld the Board. Their chief indignation, however, was aroused 
by the action of the Associations regarding classification. What may be 
called a general reorganization scheme was introduced and did not meet 
with the approval of a number of the Associations while acted in the 
usual manner. 

The Board is very severe with regard to the agitation, speaking of a 
circular issued by the Australian Lettercarriers as a jeremiad, saying that 
the Clerical Associations adopted an attitude which was not dignified 
and bordered closely on the hysterical, and giving as evidence the text of 
telegrams which were apparently sent by the hundred to Members of 
Parliament. The Report adds a touch of pathetic humour in remarking 
that the Associations were utterly regardless of the strain they were 
imposing upon their fellow unionists, the Telegraphists, in sending so 
many telegrams. There are two or three pages of condemnation, but 
absolutely no suggestion as to what ought or can be done. 

The Board is very cross about the Public Service Arbitrator. The 
principle of the basic wage has been established in Australia, but in some 
cases the Government is paying rather less, at least as a minimum, and in 
1921 this principle seems to have found favour with the Arbitrator, 
mainly on the ground that increments would soon put the matter right, 
but the Arbitrator in 1924 took a different view, and ruled that because 
a man in a year or so would be getting more than the basic wage, that was 
no reason for paying him less than the basic wage on entry, and assuming 
that the basic wage has been fixed in accordance with known and justifi- 
able facts, his decision seems unanswerable, but is clearly resented by the 
Board. The Board further argued that the system of Child Endowment 
Allowance, which is paid in addition to the basic wage, put the matter 
right, and to an observer twelve thousand miles away there seems to be 
something in the point, but the Arbitrator denounced it as specious, 
saying in another instance that the Board’s action really amounted to 
reducing the basic wage. This has resulted in a large increase of 
expenditure which the Board views as unnecessary. 

Equal pay for equal work has been raised in Australia, and in 1919 the 
President of the Court of Industrial Arbitration in Queensland delivered 
himself of the dictum that, on the basis of needs, it was not requisite for 
the average woman to be awarded a salary proper for a man, who had to 
maintain a wife and three children. The claim was that the Industrial 
Arbitration Act of 1916, directed that the same wage should be paid to 
persons of every class performing the same work, but the president over- 
ruled this in a curious sentence, saying that the Union had failed to 
establish that the work done by men and women was the same work 
within the meaning of the section. This is confirmed by other rulings 
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and a quotation in support of the principle of unequal pay is made from 
the Report of the MacDonell Commission in this country. 

The Board decided that the rates paid to women, although lower than 
those paid to men, were somewhat liberal as contrasted with rates paid 
outside, and in dealing with the fact that in certain cases women had been 
paid equal rates, says this cannot be accepted as a reason for continuing 
indefinitely such overpayment without rhyme or reason. 

The Report is not entirely condemnatory of the staff. Indeed, the 
Commissioners take up somewhat strongly the assertion that the Common- 
wealth staff is unduly large and too generously paid. They point out 
that in the Postmaster-General’s Department the revenue has increased 
fourfold and that the salaries have not increased in the same proportion, 
despite the increased cost of living. In the Department of Trades and 
Customs there has been no appreciable increase in the staff in twenty years, 
but the revenue has increased fourfold during that period. The Report 
devotes some space to improvement in the education of public employees, 
and Australia has taken steps which are very much in line with those 
advocated by the Institute of Public Administration in this country. 

The Report concludes by a general eulogy on the Commonwealth 
public service. They say that it is loyal and does not lack men of 
character, capacity and courage; while they add that much of the 
criticism of service methods is based upon ignorance. They point out 
the immense area which is covered of more than three million square 
miles, and pay a generous tribute to Mr. McLachlan for the foundations 
he laid, and upon which they are building. 

On the whole it may be said that the Report adds little to our know- 
ledge, but it does bring home the fact that difficulties in one part of the 
world are difficulties in another, and that there is an intense groping 
everywhere to solve them in a reasonable manner. 


G. H. Stuart BuNNING. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 
XIX 
After Lenin 


By MIcHAEL FARBMAN. (Leonard Parsons.) 7s. 6d. net. 


To the student of public administration, the method by which the Soviet 
authorities have governed the vast territories which stretch from Kam- 
chatka to the Ukraine is at once an important and a fascinating study. 
It is important, because for once it is given to him to study at first hand a 
potential future for himself in the making, for the ideology which the 
Central Committee of the Russian Communist Party is endeavouring to 
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work out in practice in Russia has its natural equivalent in the west ; 
the expression of it in Europe may, at the moment, be alien, since to-day 
it is largely dictated from Moscow, but it is at least possible that sooner or 
later, even in England, a working arrangement will have to be developed 
embodying the principle for which that ideology stands, namely, that the 
political need of the community must take precedence over the material 
rights of the individual. It is also a fascinating study because the data 
are complex and obscure, and the known facts are not only difficult to 
link up with each other, but throw conflicting lights on the unknown. 
Just, however, as in a cross-word puzzle one right word may illuminate 
much of the surrounding obscurity, so Mr. Farbman’s work comes to us, 
reconciling apparent inconsistencies and providing us with valuable clues 
to factors as yet unknown or ill-defined. 

In his opening chapter the author warns his readers against the 
domination of prejudices and catchwords ; but it is equally important to 
avoid the domination of what in the west are considered as political and 
economic laws of universal validity. Our political systems in the west are 
built up on the rights of the individual tempered, as necessary, for the good 
of the community ; the Soviet political system is based, at any rate in 
theory, on the benefit of the community, and only tolerates such small 
individual rights as can be conceded without detriment to the common 
weal. Our economic system is built up on a system of stabilized values, 
and, at its best, functions so as to keep values more or less permanently 
stable ; the communist system of economics has, for itself, not only no 
need for stable values, but regards a standard of value as an arch tyrant 
and the symbol of economic slavery. The recognition of these antitheses 
is a basic condition of any attempt to appraise the real situation in the 
Soviet Union to-day. 

And there is yet one more factor of peculiar importance in any study 
of Soviet administration : the profound difference between the psychology 
of the Russian and that of the West-European, whether Teuton or Latin. 
Mr. Farbman points out that it is a mistake to “judge Russia as if 
Russians differed in fundamentals from all other human beings” ; but 
it is equally a mistake to dismiss, as he appears to do, the psychological 
differences with the airy sentence “‘ they (the English) seem to think that 
if a Russian is kicked he merely crosses himself and takes the kick as a 
blessing.”” To any impartial student of the events of the last seven years 
it is patent that the Soviet authorities owe no small measure of their 
success to the docility of the Russian people, and their preference in 
politics for the metaphysical, rather than for the practical. That this 
docility has its limits, particularly for the peasants, does not diminish its 
importance to a government engaged on one huge political experiment. 

When the history of Soviet administration comes to be written it will 
fall into two separate but intimately connected sections ; firstly, the 
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nature of the objective of the new state intended to be established by the 
revolution, and how far that objective was actually translated into 
effective administrative measures; secondly, what new administrative 
machinery was set up, and where and why it succeeded or broke down. 
Lenin in his ‘‘ The State and Revolution,” written just before the Bolshe- 
vik coup d'état, laid great stress on the impossibility of attaining the full- 
grown Communist State in a day ; he even went further and implied that 
in the peculiar conditions of Russia the perfected Communist State might 
be an unattainable Utopia, but none the less the intermediate Dictator- 
ship of the Proletariat was worth establishing and developing at any cost. 
While Mr. Farbman is undoubtedly right in taxing Lenin with two 
cardinal errors of judgment—his expectation of a proximate world 
revolution and his failure to understand the peasant mentality—some of 
his references in this book to the period of militant communism do not 
seem to allow sufficient weight to the admittedly intermediate nature of 
that period. 

But, after all, it is on the peasant that the future of Russia depends. 
The problem of agriculture has provided the Soviet Government with the 
object of one of its most daring experiments, with its heaviest defeat, 
with its bitterest lesson, and, having learnt that lesson, with its one out- 
standing administrative success. Not only is the story fully told in this 
book, but the author discusses the Agricultural Code at considerable 
length ; the latter he characterizes as “ the one piece of legislation which 
is based on a recognition of actual conditions,’”’ and he shows clearly, and 
we think correctly, how this decree preserves the nationalization of the 
land and yet permits of agricultural development on orthodox capitalist 
lines—even to the point of hindering capital acquired on the land from 
being transferred to the towns, a transference which for the last sixty years 
has blighted all prospects of agricultural progress in Russia. 

The fascinating history of the chervonets is well and lucidly told, 
though we think the author has hardly appreciated to the full the potential 
role of the Treasury Issue as a bulwark to the stability of the chervonets. 
But the great merit of the book is its objectivity ; the facts and data, 
which are accurate so far as we have been able to check them, are simply 
told, and the author’s personal deductions, with which one need not 
always agree, are seldom obtrusive or allowed to colour his presentation of 
the facts ; it is possible though, that his references to pre-war Russia are 
occasionally coloured by the glamour of the past. 
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THE FORUM 


[The object of this section of the JouURNAL OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION is to 
provide an opportunity for frank discussion. Articles should not exceed 500 words 
and should be devoted to subjects of immediate interest to the Institute. They 
may or may not be signed, but must be written by an accepted Member or Associate 
of the Institute, and the name and address of the sender must be supplied.] 


The Task of the I.P.A. 


ipl the January Forum, Mr. Stuart Bunning writes, with apt and 
amusing illustrations from history old and new, to argue that our 
papers and debates should go deeper and more boldly into the causes and 
purposes of the different machines of public administration. Without 
depreciating the many admirable papers that have described and 
analysed the different activities of our national and municipal depart- 
ments, I agree with him that there is room for an occasional excursion 
into the fundamental question of why a particular department exists 
and whether it ought to exist ; and if this provoked sharp controversy, 
no harm would be done. I suggest that, at some of our meetings, instead 
of having a discourse ex cathedra followed by a general discussion, we 
should have a set proposition argued between two protagonists, and 
followed by a debate limited to very short speeches and concluding with a 
vote for or against it. For instance, some one might propose “ that the 
power of the Ministry of blank (say the Inland Revenue) has increased, is 
increasing, and ought to be diminished,” or ‘“‘ that the National Telephone 
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Service ought to be abolished,” or ‘‘ that the accounts of H.M. Post 
Office should provide annually a Capital Account and a Profit and Loss ] 
Account.” 


Aristotle had a neat and logical plan for analysing the different stages 
of any scientific inquiry. First, you find out “ whether it is,”’ i.e. whether 
the subject of your inquiry exists at all ; then you inquire “ what it is” ; 
thirdly, ‘‘ why it is”’ and lastly, ‘‘ what it is for.’’ In the Institute’s 
inquiries into the machinery of administration, we have, perhaps, con- 


centrated too much attention on the second of these aspects, and I C 
suggest that we might sometimes boldly face the problem of “‘ what it is 
for.” 





A. W. L. 
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Literature in the Public Services 


Wuo has been the greatest writer among Civil Servants, and when 
did the service on the whole produce the best literature? Opinions 
will differ, and I hope they will be freely expressed. The more they 
differ, the more we shall realize how many of the greatest names in 
English literature have been Civil Servants, and how many others of our 
brethren, past and present, have by their writings left a monument more 
durable than brass. 

Personally, I think the high-water mark was reached in the sixteen- 
fifties, when John Milton was Secretary to the Council, with Andrew 
Marvel as his Assistant Secretary, and at the same time conducted a 
vigorous Ministry of Propaganda. The way he dealt with the enemy 
alien Salmasius must have delighted the late Lord Northcliffe, if he was 
ever aware of it. But for more than 500 years the Civil Service has 
produced no small part of our national literature. 

We can hardly claim as Civil Servants Lord Chancellors like Thomas 
More and Francis Bacon, or minor Judicial Officers like Walter Scott 
and Henry Fielding, but was not Samuel Pepys a predecessor of Sir 
Oswyn Murray at the Admiralty, and did not Geoffrey Chaucer earn his 
living in the Office of Works, in the Customs and Excise, in the Diplomatic 
Service, as a Highway Authority and as Ranger of the Forest of 
Petherton ? The Customs and Excise can also claim Robert Burns, and 
the Post Office has William Wordsworth and Anthony Trollope ; it was 
to the India Office, or to its predecessor, that Charles Lamb came late, and 
made up for it by leaving early. From the Board of Education there are 
Mathew Arnold and, I think, as a “ temporary Civil Servant ” Arthur 
Hugh Clough. 

In recent years, the race of giants has been none too plentiful among 
English writers, but our literature would be the poorer without Austin 
Dobson, Edmund Gosse, or J. W. Mackail. 

Who will add to my list and who will give me a better period than the 
sixteen-fifties ? 


A. W. L. 


We regret that owing to pressure of space it is necessary to hold 
over the following books reviews :— 
Prison Reform at Home and Abroad. 
Administration of Vocational Education. 
Principles of Organization. 
Building Laws. 
The Gas Undertaking. 
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